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mVELTY of effect is so far 
the aim marked in the designs 
in the Architectural Exhibition, 
that any one judging from the 
collection in Suffolk - street, 
“ could hardly endorse the old 
> complaint against modern archi- 
tects—that they are wanting in 
invention. ‘The general cha- 
’ racter of our street and suburban 
architecture, however—in form- 
ing which, as we have always 
been at pains to state, architects 
have less opportunity of influence 
than they should have—may tend to 






True, it may be allowed that—as we 
have also urged at every convenient 
opportunity—even in buildings from the designs 
of professed architects, mere style too fre- 
quently is offered in place of, or becomes more 
prominent than, that ar¢ which, capable of 
being expressed through every language of 
style, is ever the requisite and proper object 
of effort. Such effect upon the public as may 
be produced simply by a change of style, is 
really unworthy of artists, and is prejudicial as 
to all its ultimate consequences. 

However, in the Architectural Exhibition, the 
growth of a different species of novelty—through 
the treatment of form and the frequent introduc- 
tion of colour—is generally manifest. Indeed, we 
have some apprehension lest this sort of ten- 
dency, even, should run to excess. Observation 
and study of old models should never be neg- 
lected,—for, in many of these the best effects of 
architectural art have been produced; and the 
objects of such art—in delighting the intellect 
and the sense—require in the work, not merely 
the evidence that there has been a certain 
mental action of design, but-also the presence of 
beautiful features,—which last—acting through 
natural emotions and perceptions— may be 
limited in available number, or may depend upon 
the principles sometimes said to be the same 
in all styles. Novelty, therefore, though essen- 
tially requisite, is but one aim, and perhaps not 
the highest; and however we view it, every 
disadvantage to art is encountered in neglecting 
what may be derived from study of the best 
models,—or by recommencing a course in which 
principles which it has taken time to certify, 
being unwittingly lost, will have to be painfully 
wrought out afresh. That this apprehension of 
the tendency—when novelty prevails, weakly 
allied with the other elements of good art—is no 
unwarrantable apprehension, we think is shown 
by that which is still the condition of orna- 
mental and decorative art,—in which the great 
variety of patterns, and the constant demand 
for novelty, become subversive of principles, 
and destructive of the real effect upon the intel- 
lect and taste where principles are observed. 
We have noticed many instances in the present 
exhibition, where only from the desire in itself 
commendable, of doing something in a different 
way, a positive ugliness is produced,—such as 
the principles which -were understood—and per- 

ps even on other oceasions advocated by the 
architect in question—should have prevented. 

We may refer tothe curves struck from different 
centres, in the pediments above some of the 
Windows in Mr. Huggins’s drawing, amongst the 


designs for the Liverpool Museum. We, how- | 


ever, referred to innovations of a more general 
ter; that.is to say, we hold that the 


keep alive an imputation of the kind | 
referred to, as made by the public. | given to the heads of the principal range 


accustomed details of styles, for which reason 
can be given, should not. be departed from in 
principle, unless reason equally ‘satisfactory 
other than the regard for novelty, can be fur- 
nished forthe change. Thus, when in the New 
Corn-Exchange and Public Rooms, Chelms- 
ford,—shown in a view (25) by the architect, 
Mr. F. Chancellor,—we find mouldings which 
belong to the archivolts, carried horizontally, 
‘instead of their usual arrangement, springing 
| from the impost, we anticipate that in the build- 
|ing, whilst the curve of the arch must be im- 
paired in effect, there is no adequate gain. In 
the same drawing the columns to the windows 
| appear recessed, so as to be flush with the reveal 
and the front; but whatever may be the method 
adopted with Gothic shafts, the analogy with 
| them is not complete, and the defect of the inno- 
| vation is very striking. 

| Mr. J. K. Colling, in his design for Mer- 
| chants’ Offices, now erecting in Old Hall-street, 
| Liverpool (53 — 98), a work still cémmend- 
'able in its design, has one or two of what we 
must consider like defects,—as in the form 





of windows, and in the stepping-up of the 
coupled columns, which there are in an effec- 
tive cortile, or passage-way, from which the 
staircases ascend, one on each side. In the 
exterior, red brick and s‘one, with granite and 
coloured marbles, are used; but the drawing 
conveys a somewhat unfavourable representa- 
tion of their effect, from the unnatural brilliance 
of colour given to some of those materials,— 
an error observable in many other drawings in 
the exhibition, and which should be avoided 
in future. The ornament, which is in itself 
exceedingly well designed, is somewhat in 
excess. The same gentleman has also a well- 
executed sketch of his “Second Design for new 
Church at Hooton-park, Cheshire” (244 a). 
** Ashwicke Hall, near Marshfield, Gloucester- 
shire, now erecting” (409), by the same architect, 
is in the style of Windsor Castle.—Mr. J. M. 
Lockyer exhibits “‘ House in course of erection 
in Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square” (55), 
where he adopts red and black bricks in 
patterns, terra-cotta, cement, and panels of 
encaustic tiles, as materials, but with inferior 
effect to that which, spite of the constant diffi- 
culty of a shop front, he has produced in the 
“Premises erected 1854, for Messrs. Heal and 
Son, Tottenham-court-road” (149). No. 317 
is the “ Monument erected at Kirkby Mallony, 
Leicestershire, in memory of the late Countess of 
Lovelace,” designed by the same architect. Mr. 
Wyatt Papworth exhibits (58) “ Facade to the 
Hall of a City Company ;” designed in accord- | 
ance with the details of a building at Venice. | 
The work is profusely ornamented in the style. 
of the Renaissance, the details beinz not in all 
cases such as should be copied; the design, | 
however, has greater merit than is immediately | 
seen in the unobtrusive drawing. A mere eleva- | 
tion, as expressing only part of a design, fails 
to do any architect justice. A “ Design for a’ 
Steeple and ornamental Casing to the present | 
Brick Church on Clapham-common ” (377), in 
the Italian style, is exhibited by Mr. John’ 
W. Papworth—Mr. E. B. Lamb has several | 
works, all having the merit of character, 
though with a slight tendency towards heaviness ' 
in details. His church now erecting at Castle 
Douglas (59), and that about to be erected at 
Egham (60), have effect with simplicity ; and 
a like feeling is displayed in the drawing of 
Thornham Hall, Eye, now erecting for Lord 
Henniker(102)—in amodern Elizabethan style— 
which has a good clock and bell tower, and where 
there are a few novelties of detail, as in the use 
of wooden mullioned window-frames in the 
upper half only of the window, in the case of 
the principal rooms. The same architect ex- 
hibits “Sanatorium and Chapel now erecting 
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_at Boarnemouth ” (120), and “ Town-hall and | 
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Corn Exchange now erecting at Eye, Suffolk” 
(133). The latter is noticeable for the treat- 
ment of its red aud white brickwork in courses, 
with flints in diagonal patterns, for the plan, 
and the design of its tower and entrance. 

Mr. T. L. Donaldson’s “ Design for a Temple 
to Victory, according to the ancient usages, 
combining all the edifices connected with the 
sacred games, &c. supposed to be erected on 
Mount Ithome, Messene, in the Peloponnesus, 
at the time of Hadrian ” (65 and 66), embodies 
the results of elaborate study, and will be 
doubly interesting to those who heard his 
lecture, on Tuesday, noticed in a subsequent 
page. 

The “Carpet Warehouse” at Kidder- 
minster, by Mr. J. G. Bland (69), illustrates 
several observations which we have made 
as to prevalent characteristics of archi- 
tectural design, meritorious and the reverse. 
The design here is expressed in coloured 
brickwork—chiefly red—but with white and 
dove-coloured bricks in the arches— and by 
cornice and strings of notched and angular 
bricks, and broad bands or fascias of chequers. 
The ornamented mouldings of Norman architec- 
ture appear to have furnished many suggestions 
for designs of this character, as it is supposed 
they did also for the old Tudor brickwork. 
Further, respecting designs of which No. 69 
may be an example—we have apprehended 
before, that dark or brilliant colour and 
strong contrasts were becoming attended to, 
to the exclusion of the beauty of light and 
shade, and form; and that singularities. of 
detail were being preferred to breadth and 
grouping. The last word—grouping—we use 
very often, because the element of effect 
that it represents is one which is indispensable 
in good architecture, and one which has been 
long neglected; and because the direction of 
architectural studies often, as-now, tends to the 
search after curious details, without. reference 
to their combination, and even with neglect of 
the elements in architectural effect com- 
prised in proportion of divisions and sub- 
divisions, and in outline and mass. Mr. Philip 
Brannon, who exhibits “ Designs for Brickwork 
on Aisthetic Principles ” (162, 163, 164, and 
293), in an effort which is praiseworthy, has 
not escaped the fault alluded to, of exalting 
certain good principles at the expense of others, 
and thereby failing to see the laboured ugliness 
of many of his details, such as the wooden 
barge-boards, and the heavy finials. It is no 
easy matter to design good brickwork, though 
many think otherwise; the work must be 
well bonded,—therefore the place of every 
brick will have to be considered,—though. it 
does not follow that every brick should show. 
And in-the estimate of architectural effect, there 
being several elements of importance; where 
certain of them are deficient, we are not 
necessarily satisfied with the substitution of 
such forms as can be expressed by the regular 
sizes of bricks, or even with the knowledge that if 
we have not projection in a cornice, or well- 
proportioned mouldings, we have good construc- 
tion. How far by introducing stone, projection 
may be got, and how far artificial stone may 
serve as material for ornament, will require 
careful consideration: it is clear if such ma- 
terials attain any prominence, the design is no 
longer what was intended —a characteristic 
example of architecture produced in the regular 
forms of bricks ; it reverts to a brick and stone 
building, and as such will demand the ordinary 
groups-of mouldings and carved enrichments. 
Mr. Charles Gray’s designs are less to be con- 
sidered, as efforts in “ ornamental brickwork ” 
than as general combinations of stone, cement, 
tiles, and brickwork,—in which, however, whilst 
each material is used generally in its fitting 
place, and good projection is obtained, the pro- 
perties of no one material strike the attention 
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as forming the proper key-note, and therefore 
narrowing the scope of the design in proportion 
and ornament. Mr. Gray, however, we think 
fails in another element of his required effect, 
by want of sufficient attention to grouping of 
divisions, and to the proportions of his openings. 
Still, in the “‘ Corner-house in course of re-erec- 
tion, 22, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden ” 
(116), there is as usual something to interest 
the observer,—that which there is not in too 
maany of the common street elevations. 
In the “House now erecting for the Hon. 
W. H. Yelverton,” in South Wales, by Henry 
E. Coe (76), half-timbered work is used: the 
building has a square central tower, with lofty 
roof, and has considerable effect.—No. 77 is the 
“Front Elevation of Messrs. Wheeler’s Premises, ’ 
in the Poultry, by Mr. T. Burton. It is spoiled 
by the evident want of room for the full semicircle 
which ought to have been the form of the arch 
to the central opening in the first-floor,—but 
‘shas a good lower story, in which the two door- 
ways and the general treatment of the shop- 
front, with the windows over it, nearly prevent 
any appearance of weakness. This unstructural 
character, referred to as observable in most de- 
signs where shops are introduced, quite destroys 
the satisfaction which would be derived, in the 
ease of the “ Retail Shops for 8. Hyam and Co. 
New-street, Birmingham,” J. J. Bateman (146). 
There, the basement is a mere sheet of glass; 
and with such a starting point as a condition, it 
is difficult to say what an architect could do. 
It should be noticed, however, that the require- 
ment of apparent support is increased by the 
very attention drawn to the necessity for sup- 
port, by the columns and the bold trusses,— 
-which latter carry a wide balcony. Above this 
balcony is an attic and a lofty roof with dormers. 
With a good basement, the design would have 
been one of much merit. No. 154, “The 
Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Offices,” 
in the Poultry, by Mr. J. W. Penfold, has 
shafts to the arches and panels to the pilasters 
-of polished Peterhead granite. The requirement 
-of ample light appears to have dictated another 
design from the same hand as No. 77, “For a 
Warehouse in Wood-street”’ (290), which seems 
all window opening, and as though it would 
require to be entirely of iron. There is, however, 
some effect of grouping as well as ornament, 
small as is the wall-space. Greater strength in 
the angles would, however, have improved the 
effect. 

Mr. G. Aitchison, jun. in the “ Drawing of a 
Bank, to be erected in London” (159), shows a 
building of red brick, with a great semi-circular 
headed arch, to the height of two lower stories, 
and to the upper stories smaller arches, filled in 
with Gothic work. The rainwater pipes, which 
appear very bulky, are combined with the 
mouldings, as in Mr. I’Anson’s Colonial Life 
Assurance Office, in Lombard-street (as noticed 
by us some time back), of which also a drawing 

.is exhibited (415). 

Illustration of many questions adverted to 

above would be afforded in looking at Mr. J. H. 
Chamberlain’s “Business Premises now in course 
of erection, Union-street, Birmingham ” (143), 
the style of which may be called Italian Gothic, 
and in which coloured materials are used. The 
lower story for the shop, in this case, has two 
segmental-headed windows, which not only spoil 
‘the doorway, but suggest structural weakness 
in the angle piers.—The Gothic style for build- 
ings adapted to business purposes, is also 
shown applied in the “Banking Premises of 
Messrs. Seale, Low, and Co. Leicester-square” 
(81), by Mr. J. Billing. 

Amongst the churches, we should mention a 
design by Mr. H. J. Paull, in brick and stone 
(78), which, with little modification of the tower 
and its termination, would be successful; also 
a “ Mortuary Chapel, now erecting in Portugal” 


tect gives to his design a general Gothic cha- 
racter, he shows the masonry in large blocks, 
even omitting the ordinary small arch stones. 
Also should be named Mr. T. E. Knightley’s 
“Trinity Presbyterian Church, De Beauvoir 
Town” (113), remarkable for very narrow 
aisles ; and the same architect’s several designs 
for “Cemetery Buildings” (108 and 130), 
which have much merit. An “ Interior View of 
St. Michael’s Church, Cornhill,” by Alfred 
Bell (132 a), shows the refitting and decoration, 
designed by Mr. G. G. Scott, in conjunction 
with Mr. W. A. Mason, by which the late 
Italian architecture is converted into the Byzan- 
tine, by the introduction of shafts and sub-arches 
| to the aisle windows, and similar forms rayonnans 
to the circular windows, and by the character of 
the coloured decoration. The problem in such 
a case, it should be observed, is a difficult one. 
The new porch, of which a drawing (245) is 
exhibited by Mr. J. D. Wyatt, as being exe- 
cuted from the designs of the same gentleman, 
is in the Italian Gothic style, with the arch 
members below a gable, springing from red 
marble or granite shafts, on pedestals. By the 
same hand, is also “ Anstey Church, Warwick- 
shire” (406), showing the steeple, from Mr. 
Scott’s design, lately erected in memory of 
Major-General Adams, who fell at Inkermann. 
In the “ Design for the Restoration of 
St. Daniel’s Church, Hawarden” (156), R. P. 
Pullan, some good decorative work, including a 
pulpit, isshown. “ St. Luke’s Church, Nutford- 
place,” by Mr. E. Christian, illustrated in our 
pages, is represented in a transverse section (257), 
which serves to explain the peculiar difficulty, 
both as toplan and levels, in that work; and thefive 
graphic sketches of ‘““Tylehurst Church, Berks” 
(256), by Mr. G. E. Street, show its author’s 
skill in the forms and expression of medizval 
architecture. After looking at such drawings, 
and those from the Lille Competition, it is 
wonderful how in the same day could be de- 
signed and built the “Church, now being 
erected at Old Ford,” at a cost of 5,000/. (155), 
with details intended as Early English, a low- 
pitched roof, two western towers, and stunted 
spires, or lanterns. Moreover, when classical 





architecture is attempted, as in a “ Design for 
New Synagogue, Birmingham” (244) with a 
bad portico of Grecian Doric columns, equally 
singular is it, that the especial character of the 
style and its scope and effect should be go 
lamentably missed. Commonplace also are more 
of the designs with Italian window-dressings 
than we care to notice. There is, however, a 
good interior of the “ Entrance Saloon, at 
Bylaugh-hall, Norfolk,” by Messrs. Banks and 
Barry (165), which has the centre and the 
arcades lighted from the top through coffers, 
and is tastefully decorated. Other drawings 
illustrative of interior decoration, with the 
competition drawings, and, perhaps, some 
other works, we may find room for in 
another number. The most prominent dravw- 
ing of the exhibition, however, is one which we 
have left to almost the end of our notice,— 
namely, Mr. Owen Jones’s large view (84) of 
his design for the interior of St. James’s Hall, 
which we reduced in an engraving in the Builder, 
—of course without the polychromy and gold, 
which, while highly elaborate in application, 
are certainly most harmoniously used. The gold 
setting of the brilliant apse, with red and blue 
coloured ceiling with gold bands, and the blue 
and white ceiling of the body of the hall similarly 
banded, are certainly calculated to realize a very 
fine effect. The forms in the ornamentation are 
perhaps less elegant. Of Mr. Jones’s “ Design 
for the Exhibition Building of Manchester, sub- 
mitted in competition, June 4, 1856” (111 and 
112), we cannot speak with equal approval. It 
is simply a sort of wig-wam externally; and 
within it is a vault—indifferently lighted, we 
should think, from the end windows and the 
apertures in the crown—and with just so much 
design (except in the polychromy) as might be 
produced by the industrious turning in of semi- 
circles. Even granting the realization of a fine 
perspective effect, surely we have not here the 
work of Mr. Owen Jones, an artist¢-architect. 
And there is some point in what is so obvious 
in the drawing, that the usufruct of such a vault 
bears obviously no relation to its vastness. In 
the drawing, however, Mr. Jones shows his 





masterly hand. 
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On Thursday, the first day of the new year, 
at ten o’clock in the morning, died John Britton, 
the author of “The Cathedral Antiquities of 
England,” at his house in Burton-street, Burton- 
crescent, in his eighty-sixth year. On the 2nd 
of December, he sent a proof of the last com- 
leted sheet of his autobiography to the printer. 
ly on the followi Tue morning, he 
first felt a sensation in his throat indicating the 
coming of his old enemy, bronchitis. Medical 
assistance was sent for as soon as possible, and 
it was hoped that by this prompt treatment he 





(82), M. D. Wyatt, in which, whilst the archi- 





might have been saved, as on many former 








THE LATE MR. JOHN BRITTON. 


occasions. This, however, was not to be, and 
gradually he succumbed to the universal con- 
queror. ‘ 

Ten days before his death, he expressed his 
conviction to the writer of this notice that he 
should not recover, and desired him to convey 
his remembrances to the friends they were i 
the habit of meeting together, to separate from 
whom gave him the greatest ry 

The publication of the first part of Mr. 
Britton’s ompeer has made the parti- 
culars of his early life Pamiliar to some of our 
readers; to many, however, they must be ul- 
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MEMORIALS OF JOHN BRITTON. 























Wine Cellar, Jerusalem Tavern, Clerkenwell. 





known, and serving to illustrate his character, 
and to show what, to use his own words, “ may 
effected by zeal and industry, with moderate 
ents, and without academic learning,” we 
shall briefly refer to them. Let us add to his 
Own modest estimate of himself, that he had a 











singularly active and penetrating mind, extra- 
ordinary powers of arrangement and organiza- 
tion, an excellent memory, and a kind heart. 
Mr. Britton: was born on the 7th of July, 
1771, at Kington St. Michael, in Wiltshire (the 
birthplace of John Aubrey, the Wiltshire anti- 








quary), where his father'was employed as baker, 
maitster, shopkeeper, and small farmer, but he 
sank into poverty, and his son John had not 
much of a school education. In his Autobio- 
graphy, Mr. Britton says of his birthplace, “the: 
inhabitants were undisciplined, illiterate, andy 
deprived of all good example;” and again he 
observes, “I do not think there was a paper or 
magazine purchased by one of the inhabitants 
before the year 1780, when the London riots 
were talked about, and wondered at.” His time 
from his thirteenth year to his sixteenth was 
spent either in assisting his parents or in play. 

The cottages of the village were of the hum- 
blest and poorest kind, with walls of rough 
stone and roofs of thatch. The house in which- 
he was born, which was one of the best 
of them, the outside being rough-cast and 
whitewashed, is represented in the accom~ 
panying engraving. 

One room served, he tells us, “ for kitchen 
and parlour and hall,” and here is a view of it, 
the place of his birth. It was about 14 feet 
square by 63 feet high,—the engraving makes 
it too lofty,—with a large beam beneath the 
ceiling. The floor was of stone. 

In October, 1787, he was taken to Londom 
by his uncle, Samuel Hillier, who soon after 
—— him for six years to Mr. Mendham,. 
of the Jerusalem Tavern, Clerkenwell, where 
he was initiated into the mysteries of “ forcing 
or fining wines, bottling, corking, and binni 
the same.” He was wont to steal as muc 
time as he could to visit old bookstalls and 
make small purchases; but all the reading he 
could indulge in during this term was by candle- 
light, in the cellar, and at occasional intervals 
only, not of leisure, but of time abstracted from 
systematic duties. This period embraced a 
series of depressing privations, with the addi- 
tional sorrow of illhealth, The annexed en- 
graving shows the place in which he spent ten 
or eleven hours a day for nearly six years. 
Ultimately, his master seeing no prospect of 
the restoration of his health, gave up about 
half a year of his service, and sent him into the 
world with two guineas in his pocket to shift 
for himself. During his apprenticeship he had - 
become acquainted with Mr. Essex, father of 
the present painter in enamel, and it was in his 
shop, where books were to be found, that 
Britton first met Mr. E. W. Brayley, then 
working as an enameller. In a notice of this 
estimable and valuable man, published in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for December, 1854, Mr. 
Britton says,—‘ From this unpromising asso- 
ciation, and from fortuitous circumstances, ulti- 
mately sprang up a crop of literary works which 
cannot fail to astonish the reader who calculates 
their amount in volumes, pages, variety of sub- 
ject, extent of labour, in research, travel, em- 
bellishment, and in manual writing. As may 
be reasonably supposed, they commenced in the 
most humble and unpropitious departments of 
literature. Our first partnership composition 
and speculation was asong called ‘The Powder 
Tax: or, a Puff at the Guinea Pigs ;’ written 
by my young friend, and sung by me oe at 
a spouting club, held at the Jacob’s Well, Bar- 
bican, where a crowded assemblage of smokers - 
and tipplers met once a week to hear theatrical 
tyros, and even veterans, recite prologues, 
act scenes from plays, and sing songs. The 
new ditty was encored, for powdered hair and 
~pigtaile ** were popular and fashionable. We 
were tempted to print copies of our ballad to 
give to friends and to sell at one penny each. A 
thousand copies were soon disposed of, and 
more than 70,000 were sold by a Mr. Evans, a 
noted song-printer, in Long-lane, Smithfield, 
whose agents sang and hawked them about 
London streets for a long time. Thinking our 
literary property invaded and plundered, we 
threatened to prosecute the daring pirate, but 
he defied law and the two young authors.” 

After leaving the Jerusalem Tavern, Britton 
was employed as cellarman at the London Tavern, 
and then as clerk to a Mrs. Lonsdale, — 
on business as a hop-merchant in Smithfiel 
His next engagement was with Mr. Simpson, 
an attorney, m Holborn-court, now South- 
square, Gray’s-inn, with whom he continued 
three years, with a salary of 15s.a week. He 
was now able to give time to reading at book- 
sellers’ shops and stalls, and in the evenings. 
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frequented debating societies, where he attained 
a fluency of speech which never failed him. Asa 
social speaker he never disappointed ; and those 
who heard him the oftenest were the most sur- 
prised at the constant variety in his happily- 


On the death of Mr. Simpson, in 1798, he 
made an engagement with Messrs. Parker and 
Wix, solicitors, and then became a member of 
several debating clubs, and was led to recite the 
writings of Peter Pindar, George Colman, and 
others. 


recite, and sing for him, at a theatre in Panton- 
street, Haymarket. Chapman had assisted 
De Loutherbourg in preparing and exhibiting 
his “ Eidophusikon,” which had proved very 
effective. The scenes and machinery were pur- 
chased by Chapman, to combine with other 
objects for an evening’s entertainment. De 
Loutherbourg was scene-painter to Covent- 
arden Theatre, and is well known by many 
interesting easel pictures. Being also a skilful 
and ingenious machinist, he invented several 
novelties for the scenic department of the 
theatre; and for the purpose of displaying his 
skill and ingenuity, he fitted up a small theatre 
in the street above mentioned, and, conferring 
on it the name of the ‘“ Kidophusikon,” he 
exhibited some exquisite paintings of scenery, 
both stationary and in motion, with the varied 
effects of sunshine and gloom; morn, mid-day, 
and night; thunder, lightning, rain, hail, and 
snow. Mr W.H. Pyne, in “ Wine and Walnuts,” 
has given a graphic account of the exhibition. 
Britton now fell much amongst theatrical per- 
sons, and in his Autobiography he gives some 
curious anecdotes of this period. 

It will be seen that, from the time of ending 
his apprenticeship to the year 1800, his career 
was involved in perplexity ; he had neither fixed 
income nor. occupation. His first literary essay 
was some observations on “ Bachelorship,” 


written whilst in the wine-cellar, and, one morn- | 
ing, dropped into the “ letter-box of the Attic 


Miscellany,” in Shoe-lane. This being printed, 
he was tempted to write comments on plays 
and players, with notices of free-and-easy and 
odd fellows’ clubs. These appeared in the 
*‘ Sporting Magazine,” which was published by 
John Wheble, of Warwick-square, who became a 
kind friend to him, and was the cause of his being 
ultimately an author. A sixpenny pamphlet 
called “ th 

was the first attempt, and next appeared “ The 


Odd Fellows’ Song-Book,” price 1s. with an 


engraved title-page. For Mr. John Fairburn, a 
print and bookseller in the Minories, he com- 
piled several annual song-books, for the frontis- 
noes of which the father of the present George 

ruikshank.made designs. 

For the same publisher our author wrote a 
series of ‘ Twelfth-Night Characters,” and in 
1799, ventured upon a volume on “ The Life and 


Adventures of Pizarro,” which extended to 150 a similar kind. Among the illustratedoworksof 


octavo pages. 

Mr. Wheble, before mentioned, had issued a 
prospectus for ‘‘ The Beauties of Wiltshire,” and 
persuaded Britton to undertake the work. Con- 
scious of his own deficiencies he hesitated, but 
strengthened by Brayley, he accepted the com- 
mission, and together they made two walking 
tours, and endeavoured otherwise to prepare 
themselves for the task. In due time the 
“ Beauties of Wiltshire” were completed in 
2 vols, 8vo. (1801) to the satisfaction of the 
publishers ; and at their invitation the joint 
authors immediately set to work on the “ Beau- 
ties of Bedfordshire.” Eventually the “ Beau- | 
ties” of all the other counties of England were | 
published in 26 vols.; but only the first nine 
volumes were written by the original authors. 
Of the “Beauties of England and Wales,” Mr. | 
Britton says, in the notice of Brayley, before 
referred to :—‘ Mr. Brayley wrote the greater 
part of volumes one and two, whilst I travelled 
-over parts of Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and Buck- 
inghamshire for materials, and directed the 
whole of the embellishments and correspondence. 
The history of this once popular publication, 
which, though at first announced would be ‘ com- 
prised in about six volumes,’ and finished in 
the space of three years, extended to no less 
than twenty-five large volumes, and was:in pro- 
gress of publication for nearly twenty years, 


In 1799 he was engaged by a Mr. | 
Chapman, at three guineas per week, to write, 


e Thespian Olio,” with frontispiece, | 


would involve a curious and rather lamentable | 


exposition of ‘ The Quarrels of Authors,’ and 
their dissensions with publishers, as well as 
certain caprices and forbearances of the latter. 


My own personal share and miseries in this’ 
turned and well-rounded sentences. 


drama were often painful, always perplexing 
and oppressive, as well as replete with anxiet 

and solicitude. At Jength the authors separated, 
and engaged with the booksellers to undertake 
and be responsible for the writing of certain 
counties andvolumes of the»work. Henee’Mr. 
Brayley agreed to produce the accounts of 
Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and’ Kent for 
volumessseven’and eight, whilst I-wrote Lan- 


cashire, Leicestershire, and Lincolnshire for the | 


ninth volume ; :also Norfolk, Northamptonshire, 
and Wiltshire. London :and ‘Middlesex were 


next assigned to my late:partner; but he finished - 
only one'large’volume* and. part ‘of:another, on: 


London, »when ‘he “was - superseded by Mr 


Nightingale, »whovwas ‘employed by theipub-’ 


— 


On the 74th anniversary of his birthday 
(July 7th, 1845), a number of his friends 
co-operated to invite Mr. Britton to a dinner at 
the Castle Hotel, Richmond, when eighty-two 
gentlemen were present, and Mr. Nathaniel 
Gould, F.S.A.in the absence of the Right Hon, 
Thomas Wyse, M.P. ‘presided. Letters were 
read on that occasion from«men of the highest 
standing, in addition to those whowere present, 
desiring to give him, in the»words of the Mar. 
quis of Northampton on the occasion, “a proof 
of the sense his countrymen entertained of his 
important servieesto the knowledge of medizval 
architecture.” His friends also determined to 
mark their :esteem for him ‘by a permanent 
testimonial, and.a social. gathering:ealled the 
_“ Britton Club” was:organised to: ‘out the 
project. The testimonial, at Mr. ' Britton’s 
own suggestion, -was eventutlly »made to 
take the’ form ‘ofian a which 
he was to: prepare.and to print with: the testi- 


lishers ‘to: continue and: complete the:history of ‘monial funds, and-on this:he:continued to labour 


the metropolis.” 


‘to the: last::moment. (Itewillformsabook of 


In 1805, Mr. Britton showed Josiah Taylor, 'very:considerablessize;:containing much: curious 
the architectural bookseller, some drawings ‘of ‘matter. . It-gives evidence; amongst other things, 


ancient. buildings, ‘which it was: thought were 
not. caleulated for “The Beauties of England ;” 
and after a little consultation and deliberation, 
it was agreed to publish a new quarto work, 
entitled “The Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain.” A plan was digested, a prospectus 
was written, and Longman and Co. engaged 
to take a third share in the work,.and be the 
publishers. Hence originated.a publication, 
which not only extended to five quarto volumes, 
and brought béfore the: public 360 en 


vings, | in:bringi 


>of the:power'the author of :it:possessed of makin 
friende, and, better=still, of retaining then 
‘The social meetings of the Britton Club* have 
been held up to the present time, and will doubt- 
less be continued in memory of one whom the 
members all regarded as a friend, irrespective of 
his claimsas the pioneerin.a course since followed 
_ by.so.many, and with such good results. None can 
question the important part Mr. Britton’s»works 
| (produced in the face*of :difficulties): have played 
-about thespresent improved state of 


representing a’great’ variety of old buildings:of; public feeling »with»reference: to our national 


the country,but many historical, ‘descriptive, 
and critieabessays. This work gave origin to a new 
»chookibatsiteta both btenghd-stmemae engravers, 
and toimany competing:and rival ‘publications. 
It obtained:great popularity, and-was:profitable 
both tothe publishers and to the author. 

The'** Cathedral Antiquities of England,” a 
magtificent work, was commenced in 1814 :by 
the »publieation in a detached form of the 
Antiquities ‘of Salisbury Cathedral,” anduulti- 
matelysembraced* a series of elaborate ‘illustra- 
tions»of the entire cathedrals of England. In:its 
completed form: the “ Cathedral Antiquities” 
occupy 14 »vols. fol..and 4to. 1814335, with 
upwards of'800 ‘highly-finished steebengravings. 
The outlay upon it appears to “have been 
19,0087. The-outlay on five volumes of “ The 
Architectural Antiquities,’ was 17,092. The 
outlay on “The Beauties of England and 
Wales,” is stated at 50,0007. 

The production of these works was carried on 
throughout under Mr. Britton’s immediate 
superintendence, many of the artists ‘working in 
| his own house, andi beg trained to their task 
by himself ; and the facility he thus:acquired in 
the production of' this class: of publications Jed 
to the preparation of many other books of 


which he»was -eithervauthor or:editormay be 
named an “‘ Historical Account oof ‘Corsham 
House,” 1806 ; “The ‘Fine ‘Arts:of the’ English 
School,” 4to.'1812; “* Historical Account: of 
Redcliffe’ Churbh,” 4t0. 12813; “ Iustrations 
of Fonthill Abbey,” 1823 ;: ‘‘ Historical Account 
of Bath Abbey‘ Church,” 1825; the “Public 
Buildings» of ‘London, from Drawings by A. 
Pugin,” 2vvols. -royal’8vo. 1825-28; “ Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Normandy, drawmby \A. 
Pugin,” 1885427 ; “‘ Picturesque. Antiquities »6f 
English Cities,” 4to. 1880; ‘A. Dictionary:of 
the Architecture:and ‘Archeology of the Middle 
Ages,” 4to. 1832/38; “Al History, &cnéf: the 
Ancient Palaces andi Houses of ‘Parliament:at 
Westminster,” jointly»withik. W..Brayley, 8vo. 
1834-36 ; “* Historieal Account of Toddington, 
Gloucestershire,” 1841; “ Historical Notices of 
Windsor Castle,” 1842; &c. &c. But. besides 
these Mr. Britton has written on many subjects 
connected with general literature, either as 
distinct works, or as contributions to literary 
journals. In biography, he published, in 
1845, a “ Memoir of, A Aubrey,” and in 
1848 an essay entitled “The Authorship of the 
Letters of Junius Elucidated, including a 


Biographical Memoir of Colonel Barré, M.P.” | 


He also wrote the articles “ Avebury,” “ Stone- 
henge,” and “Tumulus,” for the “Penny 
Cyclopedia.” 





‘ antiquities, ‘in «making»obvious the excellencies 
of "medizeval:s structures, and leading to.an in- 
)provement inour-architecture. In the last letter 
addressed by:him to-theconductor of this journal, 
| —a letter»written»with the heartiness‘of feeling 
that characterized him, to.express the pleasure 
‘with which ‘he had read someobservations in 
(‘these pages on the completionof theVVictoria 
'Tower::by “Sir Charles Barry, aud toipraise the 
\ viewotthe Peers’ Staircase;-+heisaid;—‘“ I am 
also gratified by theiillustrations:and:acoount of 
{the ‘improvements ‘at sand wabout Gloucester 
{ Guthedeul. What avoontrast does that:edifice 
present,: and internally, towhat.I had 
'to witnesswwhen Iwas there with young:artists, 
‘and what is the state of information and of feel- 
‘ings in bishops, deans, and others now compared 
with what it was then? Had I met with 
cordial receptions and courteous conduct from 
| those persons at the beginning of the century, 
the ‘Cathedral Antiquities’ would have been 
\a different work, and the author’s writings 
and opinions would have been different to what 
_they were when he produced fourteen volumes 
on so many cathedrals, It is also likely that 
“his: finances would have been much better at 
the:age of 85 than they.are.” 

\Mr. Britton -wasia member of many Societies. 
ne connected for more: than thirty-seven 
yearsowith ‘the Lit ‘Fund,:.and for a great 
part of the time was one of iitsofficers. He was 
mainly: instrumental. in: founding “The Wilt- 
“shire-Society, in: London,” .and the “ Wiltshire 
Topographical Society,” :and:was »a «member of 
the Council of the Art-Unionof London. He 
wasia fellow of: the ‘Society of Amntiquaries for 
many years, but aftershis second:marriage, when 
he:saw a necessity for reducing:this:expenditure, 
withdrew from that wand .somesobther associa- 
‘tions. 

His:services’ to themationalantiquities were 
/feoogniséd, »when \Mr.!Disraélivwas‘ Chancellor 
(of the ‘Exchequer, sby ‘the -grantoof: an annual 
‘pensiomof75/. {Hissotherresourceswere small, 
and these:have:ceasedswithihisilife. (ndeavours 

are being made to obtain for his widow, who 
has ministered most materially to the happiness 
of the latter years of his life, the continuance of 
the pension, ‘or, af any rate, the grant to her of 
a smaller one, and we sincerely hope these 
prove successful. 

Mr. Britton was buried at the Norwood 
Cemetery, on Thursday, the 8th inst. and a depu- 
tation of the Council of the Institute of B: 

* The club includes at the present time, Dr.Conolly ; Alder, 
man Cubitt, M.P.; Mr. P. Cunningham, F.8.A.; Mr. Godwin, 
‘Mr. Gould, FSA.; Mr. Grissell, F.SA.; Mr. Charles Hill, 
F.S8.A.; Mr. W. Tooke, F/R.8.; Mr. Tite, MiP. &e. 
| + His first wite died on the 16.h of April, 18:8. 
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Architects, including Professor Donaldson, Mr. 

C. C. Nelson, and others, in acknowledgment of 

his services to their art, met the funeral on the 
round. Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. Gould, Mr. Lovell 
eeves, Dr. Joseph Williams, &c. were also 
resent. 

Let us add, as an act of justice, that Mr. 
Britton was attended in his last illness by 
Dr. Williams, who for five years has been his 
medical attendant, with a son-like care, and has 
resolutely refused fee or reward. 

Nearly twenty years ago, the writer of 
this brief memoir, then a student, received a 
testimonial from the Institute of Architects. 
Mr. Britton, at that time a stranger to him, 
followed him out of the meeting-room, gave him 
encouragement, and offered him his friendship. 
From that moment to the day of his death the 
intimacy thus commenced has been uninterrupted 
for anhour. We lament a dear friend while we 
record the death of a public benefactor. 








EXPERIMENTS ON DANTZIC TIMBER. 


Tue following results of trials of strength of 
beams of Dantzic timber, under different con- 
ditions, although perhaps of small value to 
those happy ones of my professional brethren 
who luxuriate in the fruitful ways where restric- 
tion is unknown, choice of material abundant, 
and the fetters of a mutable price current are 
unforged, may yet interest those who, like my- 
self, “‘ Grandescunt aucta labore,” more in the 
close walks of an economical practice, hedged 
in narrowly by thorny £.s.d. and also those 
who, like myself, consider timber a most useful 
and highly trustworthy servant, used within the 
“possible ” of its elasticity. 

The trials to which I refer were made with 
good samples of Dantzic, taken from the dock 
of Messrs. Lucas, Brothers, Belvedere-road, 
who obliged me with attentive assistance during 
the experiments. The timber was 28 feet long, 
14 in. by 14 in. cut straight, halved, reversed, 
and bolted together with No. 6 inch bolts: the 
pieces were blocked 13 in. apart. The stuff 
was strong, with the usual complement of 
long, sound knots, and one or more which would 
not have been had for choice. so it is always 
with large Dantzic in long lengths. The bear- 
ing was 26 feet 10 inches. No. 1 had a1} in. 
wrought-iron screwed bolt, with inch plates, 
35 in. wide, 14 in. long at each end, and the 
bolt was turned under a 2-in. iron roll, secured 
beneath the beam. The beam was then cam- 
bered an inch. 

No. 2 had no such adjunct, and was quite 
straight. Iron straining-rods have but a dubious 
—— and it was to develope their real 
va, - that the experiment was principally 
made, 

On loading No. 1 uniformly, with a dry brick 
wall, 18 in. thick, it lost its camber with about 
4 tons, and then behaved as follows :— 


With uniform load 


ri Inches. 
6 deflected 85 
8 3 1°85 
10 a 2°38 
14 hi 3°25 
15 3°55 


The load was borne passively otherwise than 
the deflexion, and on removing the load the 
eam sprang into its original straight form. 


No. 2 :— 
Uniform load — 
in tons. atataie 
8 deflected 2°65 
10 8 350 
14 Pe 4°25 
15 480 


» 


The load was-not so graciously-endured by 


No. 2as by No.1. With 8 tons it shook its came more rare. Trajan’s column, 125 feet high 


half at least more than should be permanently 
inflicted on so long a bearing, the tension rod 
saved 1‘25in.in deflection, certainly worth having. 

Had cast-iron abutments been used, the 
rigidity would have been greater, but these 
would have run into money. 

With respect to No. 2, it appears that °4750 
is the sanlaiplian for elasticity, with good 
Dantzic ; hut no end of multiplication will be 
saved, and danger avoided, by using *4000. 
Henry RoBert ABRAHAM. 








THE MAGNIFICENCE OF ROME. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


On Tuesday, the 6th inst. Professor Donald- 
son delivered the first lecture for the present 
session at the Architectural Exhibition in 
Suffolk-street, and illustrated it with nearly 100 
drawings and diagrams. His object, he said, 
was to impress his hearers with clear ideas of 
the Magnificence of Roman Architecture; and 
he addressed his observations ad populum, and 
not as to a professional body. Dividing the 
buildings of Rome into two classes, sacred and 
secular, and these again—first, into temples and 
tombs ; secondly, into fora, baths, aqueducts, 
theatres, and triumphal arches, the lecturer pro- 
ceeded to describe examples of each, known to 
the majority of our readers; pointing out in re- 
spect of temples the colossal size of the columns 
in some cases, the enormous amount of decoration 
applied, and the large expenditure: the shafts of 
some of the columns must of themselves have 
cost thousands of pounds. The money for these 
works was obtained from conquered provinces, 
so that the outlay did not press on the Roman 
people. The columns of the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator were 60 feet high, and of marble. In 
excellence of execution, the Roman works were | 
never excelled. The Temple of Vesta, at Tivoli, | 
was probably the work of a Greek architect, | 
perenne all the refinement of the works of | 
that people. The lecturer dwelt some time on 
the Pantheon, with its dome, 142 feet in diameter | 
(that of our St. Paul’s is about 100 feet), lined | 
with bronze, its columns of yellow marble, and 
walls covered with a similar material. This was | 
executed about 25 B.C. The bronze was partly | 
gilt, and had an effect of which we know nothing | 
here, such is the parsimony of our Government | 
and their low ideas in matters of art. The 
cupola of the new reading-room at the British | 





countless statues, and seats for 80,000 persons. 
There were obelisks in all quarters : we quibble 
and hesitate at the outlay of a few thousands to 
bring home one that belongs to us. ‘There were 
miles of aqueducts 100 feet high striding over 
the Campana, which brought floods of water 
into the city, and called into life hundreds of 
noble fountains. 

Need we say anything more to convey an idea 
of the magnificence of ancient Rome? 





GOTHIC AND CLASSIC. 


In this age of medizvalism, one is not much 
surprised to read such an article as that by Mr. 
Scott, in your number for the 29th of Novem- 
ber, but ? had certainly expected to have seen 
a complete reply to it im your pages, from 
other than the party concerned, as it is a 
subject in which all are interested. The writer 
seems to intimate that architecture consists of 
but one style, and that style Gothic, subdivided 
into the Norman, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries, &c. and which is to be 
adapted to our multifarious wants, from the 
palace and cathedral downwards, throughout 
every grade of public and private requirement, 
from the most extensive mansion to the smallest 
hut, and on through furniture, fittings, to, of 
course, “middle pointed” collars. But what 
really is the fact? what is the purpose of 
architecture? Is it not to enwrap our actual 
wants in the folds of appropriateness and beauty ? 
Very well; but are all other forms of beauty 
to be utterly ignored beside those prevalent 
during the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, in the churches and other ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings ? Are we to feast our eyes upon 
nought but pinnacle, and gable, and buttress, and 
hood-winked windows? Are we to be continually 
mistaking theatres and other public — 
and manorial residences for churches, schools, 
and colleges? Are our minds to be continually 
bent to the contemplation of ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, granting, of course, that Gothic 7s the 
appropriate ecclesiastical style? Our patrons 
are too apt to be led bya pretty set of draw- 
ings, not having inclination to trouble them- 
selves much about the matter beyond the ex- 
tent of required accommodation; but I say, 
happy is the architect who has a client who 
does take a lively interest in the progress of 
art, and who has resolution and foresight 

























Museum is as nearly as possible the size of that enough to see beyond the passing fashion of 
of the Pantheon; but our Government thought | the day, thereby setting an excellent example, 
they had done much when they permitted an and studying his present comfort, as classic 
expenditure upon it of 5,000/. Passing on to architecture (when properly understood) will, 
the Baths, the professor showed that at one I have no doubt, again become the adopted 
time there were more than 800 baths in Rome. | style of this country for public and private 
The principal establishment occupied a site buildings. It has never been properly un- 
1,300 feet square, or nearly as large as that derstood and practised in this country but 
surrounded by the houses of Russell-square, by the few, and, indeed, by them in most 
and included noble halls, trees, colonnades, | cases as servile copyists of the details of old 
statues, fountains, and seats of marble, produced Greek and Roman buildings—the same course 
without regard to cost, and forming a whole of as that pursued in the present day by “ Gothic 
which, in modern times, we have nothing to ‘architects ” in churches, even to the reproduc- 
ive any idea. The Pantheon formed part of tion of useless papistical piscinas, obsolete 
the Baths of Agrippa. There were libraries, screens, and disease-engendering sedillia—but 
too, and reading-rooms, and although, probably, ' any one who has had opportunities of studyin 
they had no papers like the Zimes and the’ of what classic architecture is capable, will 
Builder, they there heard poets recite their verses readily perceive the universal fitness 1t possesses 
and critics comment on the new works. for the requirements of a rich, enlightened, and 
Describing the Forum of Trajan, the original progressing nation, the readiness with which it 
condition of which is made evident to us by adapts itself to the advancing inventions of the 
existing medals and other records, he alluded to day, its chasteness when unadorned, its majestic 
the countless statues set up in honour of their presence when enriched, its adaptability to 
warriors, legislators, poets, architects, and ‘ common” wants in light, warmth, and venti- 
others, and showed the inducement to exertion lation: all these render it far more likely to be 
thus held out. The ancients had fewer books permanently adopted for domestic buildings 





| 
| 


than we had. It was an old saying, beware of (when there are architects a capable of 
the man of one book, and he sometimes feared | designing them), than the hard stony Gothic of 
that with the number of books that were pro-| the fourteenth or any other century, as advo- 
duced, and we were forced to read, wisdom be- cated by the “ one-branch ” hands. 

Gothic mansions erected in the present da 


ears, and spoke audibly; and with the 15 tons, | and 11 feet in diameter, covered with a spiral are a failure in the essentials ;—casements ad- 
4knot or two had half a mind to open, and line of sculptured ee afforded him another | mitting the external air in all seasons; fireplaces 


the way was cleared for'a let down, but in a few 
days it appeared on better terms with its bur- 
then; so 3 more tons, 18 in all, were put on, 
evidently puzzling it, causing, in fact, a slight 
lateral contortion, as if one side hung partly on 
the bolts. Nothing cruel, however, had een 
One, for on unloading, it rose straight and 
level with two tons on its back. 
Moral—With the weight of 15 tons, one 





‘ 


theme. It -was formed of solid blocks of marble 'so large that all the heat generated upon the 
each 5 feet high, out of which the staircase was comfortless “ firedogs,” is immediately trans- 
hollowed. Proceeding then to the buildings | mitted to the nether heaven; open ceilings and 
connected with games, the lecturer showed it | stained joists, giving a general cold church-like 
was part of the policy of the-emperor to keep air to them, — depressing ‘and unpleasant, and 
the minds of the people occupied, as it was, too, | mixed with gaudy illumination with more colour 
in France. The Coliseum, 622 feet long, 522 than meaning, and certainly quite out-of place 
feet wide, and four times as high as our ordinary in a social establishment. 
houses, was described, with its 240 arcades, Tuomas GooDCHILD. 
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D. Boys’ visiting-rooms| N. Bedroom 
E. Waiting-room O. Water-closet 
F. Reception-room PP. Passage 
G. Medical officer QQ. Gateway 
HH. Workshops RR. Firemen 
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S. Engine-house a. Bread-room h. Scullery p. Washing 
TT. Court 6. Flour-room t. Covered passage g. Master’s room 
U. Strong-room c. Drying-room j. Foul linen room rrr. Cells 
V. Messengers’ room d. Servants’ hall k. Corridors of com-| sss. Closets 
W. Coals e. Cook’s room munication t. School-rooms for 50 
X. Ovens J. Wash-house, with 2. Boiler-house boys 
Y. Bakery wringing and dry-| m. Engine-house #. Plaunge-bath 
Z. Laundry, with man- ing machines, &c.| 2. Stores v. Well 
gles and stoves g. Larder o. Office w. Rain-water tank. 

















MIDDLESEX INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


THE committee appointed by the Court of 
Justices for Middlesex, to provide an Industrial 
School for Juvenile Offenders, have reported 
‘their proceedings, and have selected plans for 
adoption. The report says, a competition having 
been decided on as the best mode of obtain- 
ing designs,— 


and circu- 





** Instructions were cocondingly drawn u 


lated for the guidance of the tects ; and, upon an ap- 


ec ce day, forty-one sets of designs were sent to the 
essions House : these having been arranged and classified. 
your committee, under the impression that profession: 
assistance would essentially advance the object in view, 
decided upon referring the designs to three architects, 
Mr. Sidney Smirke, Mr. P. C. Hardwick, and Mr. F. H. 
Pownall, to select seven, which, in their opinion, would be 
best adapted for the proposed Industrial School as 
ex in the instruction. 
he seven plans so chosen, however, after careful de- 
tailed consideration, did not appear to meet the require- 
ments of the committee. Under these circumstances, and 
awarding the premiums, your committee proceeded 
to reconsider the other designs submitted; and, after 





minute examination, and hearing explanations of the 
details and arrangements by several of the architects, # 
appeared that one of these designs by Messrs, Banks and 
arry, of Sackville-street, Piccadilly, with some modifica- 
tions, was best calculated for carrying out the important 
object with which your committee have been entrusted. 


Our readers, who are already informed of the 
extraordinary course pursued by the magis- 
trates in the conduct of this competition, 
observe that the report disguises the fact that 
the premiums were not awarded by the com- 
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mittee to the designs selected by the appointed 
referees, but to three designs selected by 
themselves, showing what we are forced to 
call, a want of ingenuousness which will, 
doubtless, lead to reproof. In awarding the 
premiums, they passed over not merely the 
— selected for them by the architects they 
ad called in, but the design that they now 
find “ embraces all the attributes of an Indus- 
trial Schoul,” and is one they “can with con- 
fidence commend to the Court for adoption.” 

We would carefully avoid even seeming to 
cast a slur on the authors of the design ulti- | 
mately selected: our objections apply only to 
the course pursued by the committee. Presided 
over by Mr. Edmund Antrobus, himself an 
artist, and a friend of artists, and consisting of , 
gentlemen of the highest character, the inquiry, 
nevertheless, cannot be avoided,—‘ How is it 
that you have disregarded the opinion of those | 
you paid to advise you, and have awarded the 
premiums to three designs which you now de- 
clare were not the best ?” 

We have engraved a view of the selected 
design, and the plan of the ground-floor: the 
description we condense from the particulars 
~~ y the architects. 90 acres, 2 roods, and 

7 poles of freehold land, at Feltham, have been 
purchased, as the site, for the sum of 6,000/. | 


The site being nearly level, and therefore without 
much natural drainage, the architects have kept the 
ground-floor of the building sufficiently above the 


ground, to allow of a free ventilation under it from , 


side to-side, as in their opinions, the best preventive 
against damp or decay of the floor timbers, or damp- 
ness in the walls or floors. 

The walls are proposed to be (for reasons of 
economy) exclusively of brick, advantage being taken 
of the use of red brick for the general surface, and 
white brick for the quoins, strings, plinths, cornice, 
margins to windows, &c. The whole of the walls in- 
ternally are proposed to be painted on the brick, to 
about 5 feet above the floor, to allow of washing 


them, the upper part of the walls and the ceilings Gothicism im England. Architectural study The metopes of the Temple of Theseus, at 


being simply coloured or whitened. 

Since the entire edifice is to be composed of a 
number of blocks of building, each suitable to the 
separate accommodation, by night and day, of fifty 
boys, with their master, the accommodation for each 
section is arranged on two floors, the ground-floor con- 
taining the school-room opening on to the play-yard. 
There is a master’s room overlooking both the school- 
room and also the play-yard, and a washing-room 
fitted with metal basins, and also with a copper for 
hot water communicating with a sunk trough or bath, 
for washing the feet, or the entire person. It being 
left undecided by the committee, whether day-rooms 
distinct from the school-rooms may be required, the 
size and position suggested for these is indicated by 
the lighter tint on the plans. The upper floor con- 
tains the boys’ dormitory, calculated for fifty beds, 
each 2 feet 2 inches wide, and 6 feet long, having 
spaces of 12 inches between each bed at the sides, 
and a wide gangway at the foot, and providing 378 
feet cube of air to each occupant of the room. Ad- 

oining, and overlooking the dormitory, is the master’s 
-room, and outside the dormitory door, on the 
landing of the staircase, is a closet for use by the 
boys at night in case of illness. Doors, dividing this 
corridor into lengths, are placed so as to perfect the 
division of the sections, aud such doors would have 
one key in the possession of the master of the section 
to which they belong, and a master-key passing them 
all for the superintendent or steward. The school- 
rooms would be lighted from both sides, but chiefly 
from the outside fagades, so that the master, stand- 
ing on that side, would see all his boys at their desks. 

The size of the block of building, in each section, 


required for all these arrangements, is 72 feet long, | 


by 28 feet deep, and two stories, or 35 feet high. 

he clear height of the school-rooms, &c. being 14 
feet, and the clear height of the dormitories being 
14 feet. Separate play-yards are provided for each 
section, such play-yards being about 170 feet long 
and 72 feet wide, 

It may be here noted that the provision in each 
section of separate play-yards necessarily causes the 
building to be a good deal spread out, and dictates 
also that it be only two stories high. 

Six sections, of three pair each, as above described, 
are placed in each of the side facades of the building, 

ving accommodation together for 600 boys, while 

00 more (making the entire 800) are provided for 
with like arrangements in the transverse building. 

The various domestic offices are placed in the range 
of building, extending between the steward’s office 
and the entrance building, arranged on each side of a 
corridor lighted from above, and communicating 
thereby with the rest of the establishment. 





The entrance front is occupied in the centre by the 


——eer 


| London owes the best of its modern improve- 


main or entrance building, three stories high, in |.ments to-an-innovation,-wherein-copyism took 
which is provided a spacions entrance-hall,.onvone the Jead, and. ‘talent -oompleted what was 
side of which is the visiting committee’s room,clerk’s | necessary to harmonize tifine ‘ideas with imme- 


room, washing-closet, water-closet, and fireproof 
room for papers ; and on the other side adining-room 
for the comniittee, and the superiutendent’s:orchap- 
lain’s office. 

Plans are alsovgiven for the chapel, the industrial 
work-shops, the infirmary, and the entrance-ledge, all 
in separate buildings. 


idiate utility. Where:beautifully applied, the 
‘Teiteration of formersworks toomodern edifices, 
cannot be called servile copyism, any more 
than the:use by Hermodorns, in'Jupiter Stator, 
ofthe forms in the Temple-of. Diana at Hphesus, 
| by Chersiphro, built:eight:centuries previous to 


} 


The entranee will be from the road ‘between the Augustan age. Otherwise, the cities of 
Feltham and Bedfont. | England «would ‘still beaadorned by Langley’s 
The water-supply is proposed tobe “drawn froma | Gothic varieties, or the cubieal:masses of incle- 
well to be dag in the-kitchen-court, near the steam-  gancenproposed‘by.Morris, inhis theory of har- 
engine, whence it would be lifted into tanks::in the moniccnumbers, The Colosseum of Regent’s- 
upper part of the centre building of the:north and park .is: surely not copied from the Coliseum, 
south fronts, containing together 15,000:gulloss. — :andiiif it. bear amyssignificant resemblance to 
The estimated cost:is 38,950/.;.andiif the whatihas been:calléed: the:Pantheon, it must be 
Day-rooms be:added, 44,7607. in the :imaginatiowof:perspnswho:are influenced 
| bymere outwardsshape. “Manyoother:modern 
- institutions: bear the impress of »similarity to 
COPYISM AND DESIGN. pancient structures, whith, on :acoount of their 
In afew instances the assertions with regard ‘fitness for the purports:required, ‘lose: the fault 
to destaaing ing-by:copy-arenot convincing. Though of being-somwith»servilism. ‘Therefore, it is of 
an architect be deecdiat on vamagiee for his no ‘consequence: to the world, »when»a public 
first_éfforts:at:any production, he may be inde- building: is: beautiful, useful,.and“economical, if 
endent: of everything previous in the result of some%of its:outlines"have vbeen borrowed from 
ie compositions. All the designs:extant at the the wreek of:ages. Itiis:immaterialwwhether 
present.day have not originated in their respec- , the geniusof Michael Samwichelli hasisuggested 
tive authors, bat rather, it maybe said, they a new hallin Manchester,cor thatthe Stones of 
represent the conceptions of great men in dif- | Venice have:-been translated ‘to »an “extensive 
ferentuages ofthe world; and these premises warehouse in’the same:city ;;when onevhas the 
may be-established throughout:alltime, should merit of bemgexter “oharacteristic of its 
we even go back:to the earliestrecords. And internal application, whilstiits sculptures are 
it is evident that:the form and:construction of judiciously effective,:and:theother is‘a laudable 
| the firstclassic temple, built, according to un efiurt to render mercantile»pursuits aristocratic ; 
several years before the Trojan war,\was faith- but, apart from all feelings ‘ofvoriginality as to 
fully carried out:by every conqueror:antharchi- design, such buildings:seensupoua foreign shore 
tect for:subsequent centuries, until the Christian would command much:admiration. 
| doctrine»was-established in many Pagam*basilics.| Not only were the principal outhines:of classic 
| The:Parthenon was not the originalidea of times carried out*successivelyin ‘buildings, but 
the Greek quadran temple, anysmore:than imitations were made in the:carvings,;proving 
‘Salisbury Cathedral was tie first -éffort «at that a similar spirit influenced the«architects. 








was scholastic long before ; and from*the:cir- Athens, were ten panels of figures; showing the 
cumstance of Carpio having written ia treatise ‘labours of Hercules, in bas-relief,.and on the 
descriptive'of the edifice, it would\appearthat ‘eight metopes in return were: thevachievements 
‘the Acropolis exhibited the glorious result»of of ‘Theseus; casts of whichamay:be:seen in the 
emulative -zeal. The Muse was not inher British Museum. In thePemrpplevof Minerva, 
‘infancy when artists were found who could somithe Acropolis, the friezeof the:exterior wall 
carve ‘such :pediments, and work to the models ofthe cella is decorated in ‘bas-relief, by a pro- 
of a master -genius, leaving to posterity an -cession to the same temple,:during the Pana- 
almost indestructible example of classicalper-  thenaic festival. The metopes contain two 
| fection. That there were earlier temples of the “figares «each, in alto-relievo, illustrating the 
same form.is:not only evident, but it is certain sbattlesof the Centaurs and Lapithe,; at the 
that, in the transfer of art to the Roman empire “nuptialseof Pirithous. One ofthe spediments 
in subsequent: centuries, the outlines were cor- . the Birth of Minerva, the ‘other, the 
rectly cepied,.and very little improvement was | bbetween Neptune and :Minerva con- 
found:necessary, save mm mouldings.and decora- :cermimg “Attica. And, in later vyears, the 
tions. Unblike:some other efforts atsprogress, | frieze:of'the Foram.of Nervamwasidecorated, in 
which :are:concealed from general view, and dbasreliéf, with Minerva » i ing the 
wholly ‘disappear without a vestige remaining, Mawafacture of various-Artioles. 

‘building has left historical monuments:of its| “Tn like manner, the ‘fathers of omedizeval 
advancement on'the:surface of the earth. These architecture knew too well thervalue»f such 
| are visible :to»all .persons who choose to-study. embellishments ; and,:settimgzaside'-the mytho- 
| or admire:their principles or beauties ; andfrom : logical, they indirevtly:oopied the ancients, sub- 
| their :very :position they influence thestudent, ‘stituting subjects from the -Pentateuch, the 
insonmuch | that. copyism is the natural:conse-} psalms, the prophétsjand’theparables. ‘Three 
| quence. | arches at Malmesbury sare carved »with scrip- 
| Apathy may lead a mam astray, with-respect tural lessons, the ‘firstwwith tableaux from the 
to designs: in general, as muchas prejudice; Creation to the death vof Abel; ‘the: second 
‘but the greatest error possibleis to image, thence to the buildimg»of Solomon's 'Temple ; 
‘that because”a first-class edifice has some and the third, from that vperiod:toithetermina- 


' similarity inits*outlines to wcient:models, it'is tion of the church militant. The*spandrils of 





no longer original on the part of the designer. the arches, in‘the« use “of Salisbury 
The:moment some critics perceive any parallel Cathedral, exbibit ‘Abraham « ining three 
between an elevation and an existing:palace or angels, and ‘Sasah standing in ithe »tent, Isaac 
temple, thearchitect becomes servile in their blessing Jacob, »and JR astanding’ beside, 


estimation; and he is reproached as.a copyist the patriarch'sthand:on ‘his -son'sobreast, Jacob 
because details‘of the same description may be biessing :his»sons, ‘Pharoah's :two«dreams, and 
‘seen in a well-known city. Though aware that farther von—all sseulpturing the egenealogical 
architecture is, more than'the other arts, limited limev6f i Mich boasted of 
within impassable barriers, and bounded by taking ‘the domevof Milansas ua “copy,iand sus- 
straight and visible: outlines, they i in an pending-anothera the vsirsover St. “Peter's, at 
inde nite sense, .as if:absolute originality in de- ome, caware that! he <gained=more than he lost 
| sign were intuitive, without learning or practice. | by imitating-suchceminent-masters as Bramante 
But, by the-very arguments upheld in the cause:and della .¥ Gano ‘transferred the 
of novel variety, the reader is often brought into harchitecturevof {Italy to‘Madrid,and: Guarini to 
a narrow co of reflection, and is compeliéd |'Prague, Lisbon;and Paris; preferrmg the modi- 
to acknowl that ‘definable axiom, whith !ification of what they «studied ‘to :grotesques 
paralyzes many an effortiat heterodoxy,'in‘the designed for novelty. 
words of St. Augustine, “Omnis porro| ‘Sir Christopher Wren-was tormented about 
pulchritudinis forma unitas est.” his imitations, and also in other ways, during 
Edinburgh showed a spirit to emulate Athens his professional career. Though not altogether 
without derogating the talent of the artist ; and | agreeing with him, in his manner of handling 
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the-art, it may not.-be. amiss to»note a few of merely in practical and theoretical architecture, 
his observations in refuting. some'charges brought but: in timber, geology, and chemistry relating 
against him. The reason why he used two to-building: the biographical notices are inter- 
orders in St. Paul’s Cathedral was. because he esting, from their completeness and novelty, 
could not find ‘stone large enough in our quar- and would form a valuable work in themselves, 
ries; being at length ocupelie to use Port- especially if arranged according to the. form 
land, and there the: strata ‘nearest to the sea. shown by Gwilt, in his “ Notitia Architectonica. 
Bramante had the quarries of Tivoli for St. Italiana.” Searcely any cathedral town but is 
Peter’s, and could follow out one order of that illustrated by a-series of its dated buildings, 
magnitude : whereas, were Wren to make his and great interest attaches to the descriptions 
columns larger than ‘4 feet in diameter, he given of the works of people whom it has 
could find no ‘stone ‘sufficiently large for hitherto been the fault of our best writers to 
entablatures. He doubled the pilasters on regard as barbarians in art. The Asiatic.and 
the outside, to make .space for-larger windows, American remains are particularly noticed ; and 
and to regulate the areades:of the roof. He we are glad to have clear explanations-of those 
doubled the columns of the portico, to make Oriental terms used in building which are now 
room for doors, because the.same was done in becoming familiar in art publications. 

the oe _ a Rome; 0 the —— of 
the Temple of Bacchus,’ near St. Agnes’s Gate, 
at Binbe: was ‘supported: inside wy twentysfour SCULPTURE. 

coupled composite Oriental granite columns;| Tuxstatue of General Sir Charles Napier, 
and because Bramante and M. Angelo used which has been set on the pedestal in Trafalgar- 
coupled columns wherever they wished to do so.' square since our notice of August last. was 
He set the centre columns farther apart for the , written,.is not more satisfactory in effect than 
doorway, an example being found in the portico, we feared would be the case from the model. 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore, at Rome. The archi-| It is as difficult to. see on what grounds our 
trave within the. cathedral.is. cut off by the contemporaries of the daily press award their 
arch, because the.architrave. does. not lie from | praise in matters of art, as it has been to under- 
column to column, but.from column to wall, | stand their censure. The statue is ill placed : 
the same being done in the.Temple of Peace; | it fails‘as a public monument, because it wants 
and where there are: no arcades, and next the | architectonic character; and the sculpturesque 
dome, he continued ‘the.entablature. He incor- | treatment, which was heavy in the: plaster, is 
orated small pillars'of the same order into more:so, and is false in very principle, in the 
arger, observing that Vitruvius, in the basilic bconze. Truly, our sculptors lately, though 
of Colonia Juha, at Fanum, introduced small | second to none in Europe, have not been acquit- 
pillars to support the galleries. The pitch of | ting themselves creditably, at least in. .monu- 
the cupola is thus-determined : the Pantheon is | ments.out.of doors. The:necessity; and at the 

| 
! 








only one diameter. of the dome, which he con-| same: time: the good esthetic principle, of a 
sidered.too low :.St. Peter’s was elevated to two | modification in the form, when there is a change 
diameters : and Wren, imagining the latter too | in the material; and certain requirements. of 
high, chose.a mean proportion between both, for | grouping, very obvious to architects, which 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. belong to the effect of every statue on a pedes- 
These quotations will be found.in the Paren- | tal, and every. public monument, are becoming 
talia, by any readef who wishes to make re- | habitually neglected. Those who would infer 
ference ; but still, who can look» upon that mag-|that we should do better by employing 
nificent edifice:as a ‘whole, and fancy for .a| foreigners, may observe the monument to 
moment that its illustrious architect was in-| officers of the Guards, erected in St. Paul’s 
fluenced by meagre copyism ? Cathedral, with its own. faults, in the use of 
Francis Suniivay. | contradictory principles»as to imitation,—not to 

mention the ‘lout lettering of its inscription. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION | We must take some opportunity to inguire into 
SOCIETY'S: WORKS. € course lor correcting these. growing dell- 


. ° i i i f . 
Parr VIL of the “Dictionary,” now clencies in a noble branch of art 
issued, containing a.portion of the letter C, 


shows, like the previous parts, a care which, if} BUILDING TRADE PATTERN-BOOKS. 


continued, will cause the work to be an Wirth reference to the endeavours:of manu- 
acknowledged standard. for reference.on all sub- factarers:to bring the-.articles . they. prodace 


jects connected with architecture. The wide d PF . 
range of its contents should be sufficient to | “°° the “notice: of. architects. and- otters, :by 
place it on the:shelf ofall :the members of the |™¢#2S of illustrated circulars.and trade-lists, to 
profession ;:and amateurs-and others interested the waste'of time, trouble, and therefore money, 
whether in the art or science, ought to:aid the | caused by the inadequacy for practical purposes 
soviety by subscribi Weare:glad'to see that of the information they generally supply, Mr. 
the list of members lately: issued has the:advan- Dighy Wyatt has addressed the following obser- 
tage of many new names ; but the total number vations to the. Society; of Arts :— 

is much below that which a publication of really |“ Within these last few weeks I have received, as 
national importance demands, and ought to have. | have, no doubt, very many others in my profession, 
This occasions, of course, a comparatively small | some half-dozen picture-books, many evidently got up 
quantity of text to be issued, for the committee | at very eonsiderable cost, aud evidencing a most satis- 
can only spend the amount which is received factory progress in design and technical ingenuity. 
annually: double the quantity could be issued | _. Of this half-dozen, scarcely one gives any notion, 
to each member with double the number of sub- — oy Sr aamaae pono eal — meer 
3 cri : ° . 0 , e repres H a 1 Ot ata 
mene ber = suber Rachel ofa pro. indicated, or, if indicated, are expressed so vaguely as 
fessional work of the same extent, now that one | ee ee eS 


w el articles, 
so complete has been commenced, it is most| What an arehitect really requires, if these pattern- 
injurious to those concerned that there should books are to be of any use to him, are the following 
any lack of enue ; and we trust that the | conditions :— 

example so creditably set by his Royal Highness | 1st. Each object (if in the least degree complicated) 
Prince Albert, who, we see, has subscribed for | to be given in plan, section, and elevation. 
three copies, will be immediately followed by| 2nd. Each object to be drawn to scale, and the 
many of our readers. | scale put upon each plate. 

It is announced that illustrations for the | . a Each _— to have its leading dimensions 
current year are in the hands:of the litho her, | 2gured as:weil. PF 
and thai, a title-page'will be sent out in hotest | Ath. -The best mode of attachment of each object to 
part, so that members will be enabled to bind ; *J0iing work to be clearly shown. 


up th ‘ ve : | 5th. Such a concise description of each object to 
which: a rt <tr lens, A be given, as to enable the architect to define the same 
y 8 in his specification, without risk of. confusion or 


readily accessible. | mistake. 


0 those of our readers who may not be! 6th. The price of each object complete, as engraved 
ether of the scope of the “Dictionary,” we to be ae beneath or in to the ae any 
. mention that its object is the statement suggested variations, either of enrichment, or tending | 

OF facts, and not of oa. upon the old and to simplification, to be also priced ; and attention to 
new words, which at the present time occur not , be drawn to probable cost of fixing, painting, gilding, 

















or any necessary process not included in the first:price 
quoted. 

Illustrated price-lists of articles for the-use of all 
persons connected with the building trades, prepared 
in aceordance ‘with the preceding conditions, become 
most ‘valuable sources of reference-to professional: men.; 
whereas, if only pretty picture-books, they are: just 
looked: over; thrown on one side, and then either. put 
upon-the bookshelves, perhaps never to be taken down 
again for years, or, after lying about for a week or 
two, are thrown into the waste-paper basket,.as of m0 
use, On: the other hand, in ‘an architect’s office; a 
\'well-arranged . pattern-book is constantly referred to, 
| and articles are drawn and specified from -it, of course 
| to the benefit of the manufacturer. If an architect 
knows that Brown’s No. 3, or Jones’s 24, or Robin- 
son’s 102, are just the right style and size for'Mr. 
Smith’s house, which he’ has got to build, and »will 
cost such an amount as he thinks: Mr. Smith ean 
affurd to pay, he at once determines to introduce the 
aforesaid numbers 3, 24, or.102, although, very 
possibly, some other. manufacturer may, at the very 
same time, be making better.and handsomer ‘articles 
at a lower price. 

Let:us ‘sappose that, seduced by a pretty picture- 
| book, without scales or prices, the architect is 
| tempted to: write respecting some work he wants done, 
to the person who sent him. the: aforesaid picture. 
book. He receives a reply, giving him the particulars 
the pattern-book- ought to have supplied, and from 
| the:manufactarer’s note he:learns that the article. he 
supposed to be about 4 feet long is 6 feet-6 inches; 
and that what he expected- would cost.5/. will cost 
77. 10s. He then writes to. know if size and price 
can be modified. The manufacturer says, in return, 
that any modification can be-made ; will the architeet 
send-a sketch? ‘The architect makes his sketch, and 
the manofacturer finds that’ the alteration, although 
diminishing’ ‘the’ quantity -of material, will, through 
the additional labour, cost more’ than the: original 
‘72. 10s. Thearchitect:does not think the article worth 
the money, ‘and, in. his :client’s: interest, declines to 
purchase. Every one:has had his trouble for nothing, 
and discontent is, of course, the result. If even the 
article should be procurable at the architect’s price, 
5/. the 5s..his commission will procure him in return 
for his own.aud his:clerk’s time-wasted, offers uo very 
great premium to fature transactions with the sender 
of the pretty but foolish picture-book. 

Pray, believe that I am drawing no fanciful picture, 
but one of daily occurrence. My-only inducement to 
sketch it has*been my sincere belief that, in the rapid 
introduction into the building trade-of improvements 
in the quality and ‘technical treatment of old and new 
materials, lies the secret hope we-can have of an-ulti- 
mate escape from the:enfeebling tradition ia architec- 
ture to honourable and national originality. 











MENTAL CALCULATION. 

Tue interesting exposition of his. system 
of mental calculation,: which was. made. by: Mr. 
George.P. Bidder at two.meetings of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers in February, 1856, and 
noticed at length in our last volume, page 133, has 
been. set. forth in the printed ‘‘ Proceedings,” 
with considerable ability onthepart of the editor, 
Mr. Charles. Manby. We.need.only remark, 
after having looked through .this report of the 
facts and arguments which were-brought for- 
ward, that.it is clear more-might be.done in 
arithmetic ‘by mental calculation, were’ proper 
attention given to it in schools. This, however, 
is not the only matter of suggestion-which we 
derive from Mr. Bidder’s arguments. The iden- 
tification.of numbers with. defined ideas—as, for 
example, the numerical. dimensions or divisions 
of an.area, with its’visible dimensions or, parts— 
the suggestion of a. rational.system of memoria 
technica-which opens out,-and..the intimacy: of 
the relation.between. number‘and form,.seem to 
us to extend the subject to matters not more 
closely connected with the. professional calling 
and the study of architecture than with the now 
admitted desirableness of general instruction in 
drawing, and even through.every bearing of the 
question of education. 





| 


| 
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THE BUILDERS’ BALL. 

Ar Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, on the 
12th February, the annual ball in aid of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution will take place, 
as our readers may have seen from the first 
advertisement in.our last number. Need we 





still urge the advantage of these balls to this 
important charity ? They have evidently already 
become highly popular, and have brought in not 
a little hard cash to its funds; but one cannot 
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feel satisfied with even this measure of success, 
so long as it is remembered that the builders, 
who are ever occupied in the erection 
of substantial almshouses for all sorts of 
trades and professions, have as yet erected none 
of their own. Charity balls are not to be ex- 

ected of themselves to enable the Builders’ 

enevolent Institution to realise this grand 
object of their philanthropic ambition, but such 
meetings have already proved themselves to be 
highly capable of aiding towards the speedy 
attainment of the object in view, and all in- 
terested in this ought to regard it as a sacred 
duty to assist all legitimate means of exciting a 
common feeling in its favour. In the present 
instance, what they can do is to swell the list 
of stewards themselves, and to canvass amongst 
their friends, so as to extend the common in- 
terest on behalf of the Builders’ Ball. 








PROVIN CIAL AND CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


St. Ives. — The improvement of the church 
here is going on, and an addition has just been 
made by the erection of a reredos, of carved 
stone, with illuminated panels, having the 
sacred monogram in the centre. The Decalogue, 
Lord’s Prayer, and Belief are inscribed on each 
side of the reredos, in the old church text. The 
stonework is by Mr. Hide, of this town, from a 
design of Mr. Scott’s; and the illuminated 
writing, decorations, &c. have been executed by 
Messrs. Harland and Fisher, of London. 

Market Harborough.—The project for a Corn 
Exchange, at Market Harborough, is said to be 
likely to be successful: 200 out of the 300 
shares are now taken up and a deposit paid 
—_ them, and it is expected that the other 
100 will shortly be allotted. A number of 
donations have also been given, which will in- 
crease the funds. 

Beaconsfield. — Attention is directed to the 
attempts which are being made to restore the 
ancient church of Beaconsfield, in Bucks. The 
Beaconsfield churchyard contains the tomb of 
Edmund Waller; and within the church itself is a 
poor tablet in memory of Edmund Burke, whose 
remains are deposited beneath. Itis a reproach 
to the country of Waller and of Burke that no 
fitting memorial has yet been placed above their 
ashes. The church itself is in a half-ruinous 
condition. Rymer’s inscription on the tomb of 
Waller is mouldering into illegibility. The 
Rev. John Gould, rector of Beaconsfield, has 
made an appeal in behalf of the edifice and its 
illustrious dead ; and an ample fund will, doubt- 
less, be raised. A committee has been formed 
for the purpose of carrying out Mr. Gould’s 
plan of restoring the church, and replacing the 
monuments by others more worthy of their 
objects. 

warrendon.——The Rev. J. C. Wharton, vicar 
of Bierton, is endeavouring to organise a fund 
for the fencing round of the church of Quarren- 
don, so as to protect it from further mutilation 
and spoliation. 

Alcester.—~It has been resolved to erect anew 
Corn Exhange here, on a site adjoining the 
Bear Inn, in High-street. The sum required 
for the project is 1,500/. 

Shrewsbury. — A memorial window of stained 
lass, is in course of erection in the inner vesti- 
ule of St. Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury, to the 

memory of the late Mr. T. Smitheman Edwardes, 
of this town. The subject of the window (which 
is 15 feet long and 6 wide), is “the Ascension.” 
It was executed by Messrs. J. Hardman and 
Co. of Birmingham. This memorial has been 
provided by Sir Harry Edwardes, bart. a rela- 
tive of the deceased. 

Wednesfield Heath. — A few years since, a 
Wolverhampton gentleman provided for the 
spiritual wants of the inhabitants of the rapidly 
growing of Wednesfield Heath, by erect- 
ing, at a cost of 6,000/. the church dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity. The necessity of a parsonage- 
house and schools then became apparent, and 
towards the carrying out of the latter object the 
Privy Council _ 670/.; and the National 
Society 80/. The benevolent individual above 
alluded to, further contributed 100/. to the two- 
fold purpose, and this donation was followed up 
by others. The parsonage-house has been 


ereeted, and the foundation” of the schools has 





been laid, and the works are being proceeded 
with as expeditiously as the weather permits, 
but funds are still wanting. It has been deter- 
mined to erect the schools large enough to 
accommodate 120 boys, 80 girls, and 150 in- 
fants. 

Ladywood (Birmingham). — The new schools 
in connection with St. John’s Church, Lady- 
wood, were opened on Monday before last. The 
total cost of the erection was 3,100/. In addi- 
tion to school-rooms, there is a residence for 
the master, and land for three separate play- 

rounds, each overlooked by the schools. The 
Failing consists of one large room, to be 
divided by a wooden partition into a boys’ and 
girls’ school. 

Stockport.—A window has just been erected 
in the parish church of Stockport, at the cost of 
Mr. James Newton, of Cheadle Heath, to the 
memory of his mother. The subject is the 
three Marys with the Angel at the Sepulchre, 
after our lots resurrection. The window has 
wisi’ executed by Mr. Hedgeland, of St. John’s- 
wood. 

Cawood (Yorkshire).—Gasworks have been 
erected and opened at Cawood. The capital is 
1,200/. and the shares amounted to 2/. each; 
and they now bear a premium of about 10s. 
The works, according to the York Herald, were 
contracted for by Mr. Knapton, and they have 
been completed within about two months of 
their commencement, at a cost of nearly 1,000/. 
They are situated in Sherburn-street, close to 
Bishop-dyke, and near the old castle; and the 
brickwork has been executed by Mr. Bedford, 
of York. The patent dry gasholder stands on 
iron pillars: it is 25 feet in diameter, and 10 
feet in depth, and will contain 5,000 feet of gas. 
By having a dry gasholder, formed partly of 
sheet iron and partly of Indian rubber, says our 
authority, economy of space is promoted, an 
the gas does not condense so much as in the 
ordinary gasholder. The expense of making a 
tank, &c. is also saved. Gasworks on the same 
principle have been erected by Mr. Knapton at 
Castle Howard, Newbrough Park, Lord Wharn- 
cliffe’s, and other places in the country, and gas 
has been introduced into several cadighia by 
him. The street mains at Cawood consist of 
243 yards of 4-inch, 132 yards of 3-inch, 980 
yards of 2-inch, and 740 yards of 1-inch iron 
pipes. There are twenty-eight public lamps in 
the town, and all the shareholders are gas con- 
sumers. 

North Shields —A gentleman belonging to 
North Shields has offered to head a subscription 
for building an infirmary in that town with the 
sum of 200/. 

Gourock (near Glasgow.)—The ceremony of 
laying the foundation-stone of Gourock —_ ~ 
Chapel took place on Saturday week. The 
stone was laid by Bishop Trower. The chapel 
will be in the Early Decorated style of archi- 
tecture, and will be seated for 120 persons. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


I sHatt feel glad at being permitted the use of a 
small space in your columns, in order to contradict an 
impression which appears to prevail in some quarters, 
viz. that it is the object of the Architectural ‘Associa- 
tion to revive the question of a professional diploma. 
That such is in no degree the aim, or even the 
wish of the present committee, I can confidently 
assert, and I wish to do so, because I conceive a 
contrary impression calculated to do harm to the 
cause of architectural education, to which alone their 
efforts are directed. The recent letter of the Asso- 
ciation to the Royal Institute, published by you, 
is identical in principle, and in no way gues beyond 
the memorial of Mr. Kerr. It asks for the esta- 
blishment of “examinations founded on certain ac- 
knowledged principles, and defined courses of study.” 
This, while it probably involves the ultimate granting 
of degrees, by no means does the institution of a pro- 
fessional diploma. It is worthy-of notice, as indi- 
cating the existing feeling on the subject, that two 
memorials to the same effect should have emanated 
simultaneously from sources quite unconnected, and 
it is to be hoped that the second will meet with 
greater consideration than that of the Association. 
In your remarks as to the necessity of self-exertion 
and education, none will agree more heartily than 
those to whom they are directed; but it must be 
borne in mind, that while few results are denied to 





well-directed labour, many are to misdirected, and 
| in any case the requisite time is grievously increased. 





It is this right direction, permanently afforded, which 
the janior members of the architectural profession 
are seeking from the elder, and which in every other 
they receive. If the Royal Institute will take the 
position it has the power to do in this matter, it can 
scarcely fail to greatly increase its influence and con- 
sideration, and inmy own opinion the recent question 
of amalgamation will speedily receive a natural and 
desirable solution. 
A MEMBER OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 








HOUSE-BUILDING. 


OBSERVING in your valuable paper of last week a 
letter from a correspondent, advocating an alteration 
in the present Building Act, I beg to suggest the 
necessity of inserting a clause obliging builders of 
small houses to keep the ground-joists at least two clear 
feet above the surface of the ground, and likewise of 
laying one course of slate or lead under the plate of 
the ground-joists, to prevent the rising of damp, the 
neglect of which precaution is very detrimental to the 
poor occupants of such dwellings, and is the mother 
and father too of that horrible complaint, rheuma- 
tism. To you, Mr. Editor, the necessity of these 
suggestions will be obvious; for the men who gene- 
rally build this sort of property never have to live in 
them, and, in nine cases out of ten, build to sell; and 
the capitalist who may purchase ten or a dozen, or the 
poor frugal artisan who may purchase one, is alike 
taken in, as in a few years the road is above the cill 
of the door, and the water running into the house, 
instead of running out of it ; and the damp, once in the 
walls, is perfectly incurable, and the tenant is obliged 
to leave; so that the landlord, instead of getting a fair 
interest for his capital, is saddled with the ground- 
rent and all other expenses, just because the ship has 
been spoilt for a half-penny worth of tar. T.B. 








THE GUILDHALL LIBRARY. 
WE have before now referred to the very great 


d| value of the books, manuscripts, drawings, and plans 


which are stored up in the library at the Guildhall, 
and which at present are almost unused. We have 
never seen more than three or four readers, and 
that was at a time when the reading-room at the 
British Museum was closed. No one can be more 
attentive than the gentleman who fills the post 
of librarian, but there is something here so quiet, 
so close,—something which it is so difficult to 
express, but which must have struck most readers 
who go to this place—you feel that the books 
are so little looked at, and the worthy librarian so 
little accustomed to visitors, that you are afraid of 
giving trouble. At the British Museum, one thinks 
nothing of sending up the tickets for fifty or sixty 
books in a day, and also availing oneself of the use at 
the same time of any of the 10,000 or 12,000 volumes 
which are in the reading-rooms. 

The value of the Guildhall library is not sufficiently 
known, otherwise it would be more visited, a note from 
a common councilman, or any known functionary of 
the City, being sufficient for admission. 

It has been recently determined (we are glad to 
hear) that measures are to be taken to make the City 
library more generally useful. A catalogue of such 
books as are proper to circulate is to be made out, 
and measures taken to lend certain volumes to the 
members of the corporation. This is well, so far as 
it goes, but it would be better to extend this privilege, 
under proper restrictions, to the families of respectable 
citizens generally, although not members of the cor- 
poration. 








RE-NAMING THE STREETS. 


As the author of a pamphlet on “ Metropolitan 
Street Nomenclature,” which by a portion of the 
press has been recommended as “well worthy the 
attention of the Metropolitan Board of Works,” and 
concerning which I have a letter in my possession 
from a gentleman of the highest position, and capable 
of judging of such matters, wherein he says, “I am sure 
any one who reads your pamphlet will be satisfied that 
the present state of things ought not to exist longer 
than is absolutely necessary,”—I trust I may consider 
myself entitled to trespass briefly upon your columns, 
in reply to your remarks of last week upon this 
subject. 

As my humble little work is addressed to the Post- 
master-General, Sir Benjamin Hall, as Chief Com- 
missioner of her Majesty’s Board of Works, and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, it is not likely that I 
should offer any remarks calculated to impede the 
working of this, at best, difficult subject : still I must 
say that the objections you have raised are with some 
justice applicable to the plan of meeting the evils, 8 
loudly acknowledged, put forth by the Board. 

You object (as an example) to the name suggested 





by the Board in the place of Great Queen-street,— 
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“Brougham.” I am not surprised at this. There is | dyke, and finally his disgrace by the Long Parliament, 


no necessity for disturbing either Great or Little Queen 
streets: they are each specific names; but in my 
pamphlet I have suggested how to deal with the two 
classes of streets so frequently repeated, ‘‘ King” and 
“Queen.” By my plan the “ memories of London” 
would not have been destroyed, but perpetuated. I have 
proposed to append to the several King and Queen 
streets (leaving those at Cheapside to remain) the 
names of the several kings and queens of England. I 
have a precedent for this. We have already the 
following,—King William, Henry, Edward, and John, 
streets: we might have James, Charles, Richard, 
Stephen, &c. Ann is the only instance in respect of 
the Queen street. According to my plan, Queen- 
street, Tower-hill, might be called Queen Jane-street : 
to the remainder we might append the names of 
Adelaide, Charlotte, Caroline, Mary, Elizabeth, 
Katherine, Eleanor, Henrietta, Boadicea, &c.: Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury, might remain, and to Queen 
square and place, Westminster, the name of Ann 
might, without confusicn, be added. 

There is another class of streets—Church-streets— 
about sixty-six in number,—numerous, it must be ad- 
mitted,—but as they have reference to so many 
churches, and consequently localities, they are still 
not so numerous as the churches of the metropolis. In 
my plan I propose to prefix the localities, or names 
of the parish churches ; as Paddington Church-street, 
Limehouse Church-street. Here again the “ memo- 
ries of London ” would be preserved. 

Another instance of reviving the recollections of 
London would follow from adopting my suggestions. 
I will give two. There is Queen’s-road, Bayswater, 
recently so named, out of a false notion of loyalty. I 
would, in the revision, place that back to its original 
name, Black Lion-lane, so called formerly from the 
Black Lion Tavern, in the Bayswater-road. Several 
of the nobility, and royalty itself, do not disdain to 
reside in a lane (Park-lane) ; therefore the inhabitants 
of old Black Lion lane could have nothing to complain 
of. The other instance is in regard to Cambridge- 
road in the east, formerly called Dog-row, from a 
tavern named the Black Dog, which, too, is now 
altered to that of Albert. I need not say that this 
road should return to its original name. 

If, as I have suggested, in undertaking this matter, 
the Board of Metropolitan Works had availed them- 
selves, or were now to avail themselves, of the services 
of a few gentlemen of “ historical knowledge, research, 
and taste,” the “memories of London” would be 
revived, and an entire revision of the streets of London, 
such as the Legislature has at length placed in their 
hands, if judiciously managed, would (allowing ample 
time before the various changes were made) give in the 
long run general satisfaction. 

Should you now, sir, take up my book, I beg to 
make this one observation,—it was written last Sep- 
tember. The Post-office plan of dividing London 
into ten districts had not then been made known. 
Following my own notions, I had divided the metro- 
polis into eight geographical districts, with the view 
of the reduction of the names of the frequently- 
repeated streets, so that there should have been but 
one left standing in each district. Now the town is 
divided into ten districts, I should be inclined to 
forego that plan, and adopt that intimated by the 
Legislature, of having but one of each specifically 
named street in the metropolis. And so confident do 
I feel that such a plan is practicable, I would, as I 
have intimated to the Board of Works, readily under- 


‘take the task, satisfied that it requires only applica- 


tion and earnestness to effect it. 
W. Gatiaway. 


*,.* The pamphlet referred to, which is published 
by Clements, 21, Little Pulteney-street, deserves atten- 
tion. We repeat our exhortation to retain for the 
streets of London their associations. 








A LECTURE ON ARCHITECTS. 


“ENGiisH Arcuirects” formed the subject of a 
lecture delivered recently in Brighton, to the mem- 
bers of St. George’s Instruction Society, by Mr. 
J.T. Bunce. The lecturer selected the lives of Inigo 
Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, and Sir John Van- 
brugh, architects specially identified with the era of 
classical architecture in England. An additional 
attraction was found in the circumstance that these 
great men were distinguished for something beyond 
their mere profession. More interest, the lecturer 
thought, attached to Jones, the architect and deviser 
of masques, to Wren, the architect and philosopher, 
and to Vanbrugh, the architect and dramatist, 
than would have been felt for either had they been 
‘imply architects. The lecturer sketched the career 
of Inigo Jones ; his birth in London, his journeys to 
Italy and Denmark, his employment in England by 
James I. to construct masques for the amusement of 
the Court, his numerous public and private buildings, 
his quarrel with Ben Jonson, his intimacy with Van- 





and his death. As Jones passed away, Wren was 
preparing to supply his place. Though a firm Royalist, 
and belonging to a family who suffered much for the 
Royal cause, Wren took no part in political affairs, 
but remained quietly at Oxford until the Restoration. 
The chequered and active life of Vanbrugh formed the 
next and last part of the lecture. He was considered 
in his triple character of an architect, a dramatist, 
and “a fine gentleman, ” audacious enough to under- 
take any project, and so able as in all to bring him- 
self off with credit. His curious dispute with the 
Duchess of Marlborough was commented upon, and 
illustrated by quotations from the correspondence : 
his theatrical speculations were narrated: his ready 
assumption of the herald’s tabard, though knowing 
nothing of heraldry, was alluded to: the sneers he 
endured from Pope, Walpole, and Swift were re- 
counted; and the lecturer concluded with some 
critical remarks on his comedies. 








Books Received. 


Wae Yang Jin: an Hight Months’ Journal, 
during Visits to Loochoo, Japan, and Pootoo. 
By Atrrep L. Hattoran, Master, Royal 
Navy. London: Longman and Co. 1856. 


Tuts is the modest but entertaining “ yarn ” of 
a sailor. There is no attempt to dive under the 
surface of the strange and antiquated style of 
civilization to be met with in the far East; but 
even here, in the midst of light-spun narrative 
and amusement, there is much matter for reflec- 
tion. How oddly ancient traditionary practices 
and observances, habits and customs, in our own 
country, are associated with the Orientals of the 
resent day. At Ningpo, as the author of this 
ttle work tells us, the Joss-houses, or temples, 
are not merely used for the ordinary religious 
ceremonies, or “ Chin-chin to Joss,” but one of 
these very chin-chins, or religious ceremonies, 
consists in play-acting. Here we have some- 
thing camels like the origin of our own 
theatrical entertainments, in the miracle-plays 
of ancient times. The Joss-houses appear to 
have a special stage and green-room set apart 
for the purpose. These Chinese temples are 
generally built with a pac open court in the 
centre, and the principal gate is in the middle 
of the side nearest the street, with a smaller 
door, sometimes arched on the top, at each side. 
Right above the principal gateway, but opening 
inwards to the square, is the stage on which the 
religious plays are acted. There are two doors 
at the back which open into the green-room, and 
through the right-hand door the actor always 
enters, and through the left exits. The green- 
room contains usually splendid dresses, and 
most artistic false beards, moustaches, &c. 
Near the centre of the open square stands 
usually a very old iron censer or urn, in which 
incense is burned or offerings of “a sweet- 
smelling savour” made to Joss. In allusion to 
these ancient censers, the author himself ob- 
serves that “it is remarkable, as showing the 
high antiquity of Chinese customs, that the 
vases in front of their ancient temples are very 
much like, both in shape and position, to some 
figures which appear in the representations of 
the ancient temples of Korsabad, as given by 
Bonomi, in his work entitled, ‘ Nineveh and its 
Palaces,’ page 164,—a fact brought to my 
attention ib my friend J. Couch, Esq. F.L.S.” 
At the back of the square court there is usually 
an al‘ar, on which are placed images of Xin and 
Quey, the good and evil Joss, exactly alike, but 
the one white and the other black, the latter, in 
this respect at least, in strict accordance with 
our own nursery notions of the old “ gentleman 
in black.” The ceremonies observed at the 
altars struck the author forcibly from their close 
resemblance to the Roman Catholic Mass. There 
are open piazzas round two sides of the square, 
and the upper story of the Joss-house is pro- 
vided with seats for the spectators, like the 
boxes of an English theatre. 

In describing a temple at Pootoo, near 
Shanghae, with numerous idol chapels, and a 
mass of buildings, so intricate that only the 
resident monks could thread their way through 
them, the author says, “ In the centre of one of 
the courts was an elegant and elaborately carved 
open-worked screen, cut out of stone, with an 
extraordinary monster in the middle of it, repre- 
senting a crocodile with a human face, in con- 


| flict with a 


| snake, whose folds were 


entwined round him.” From an e ing of 
this really handsome screen, the seme 
appears to be cut in the form of a modification 
of the Greek fret, which, as we have before 
noted, constitutes so frequent and remarkable 
an element in Eastern architecture. The open- 
work is gracefully entwined with representa- 
tions of something like palm-leaves, with fruit 
resembling the pomegranate, and round the 
border are scrolls, and designs closely resembling 
the winged globe or disc of Egypt, but appa- 
rently intended for leaves and fruit. 

“ Wae Yang Jin” will be found a pleasant 
book to spend a leisure hour or two with. 


Laxton’s Builders’ Price-Book for 1857. 
don: Arundel-street, Strand. 


For the new edition (the thirty-fourth) of this 
now standard Price-Book, the index has been 
re-written ; an index added to the Building Act, 
and an illustrated Appendix given, containing 
description and prices of new materials and in- 
ventions. There is also an account with prices, 
of seventy-eight building stones. 


Lon- 








Fiscellanea. 


THe Sewace or Penrita.—The Local Board of 
Health here are said to be in a fix as to how to get 
quit of the town sewage. The old Board had put the 
main sewer into the beck above Carleton-hall, so that 
the sewage passed through Mr. Cowper’s farm-yard. 
He served the Board with process for a nuisance, but 
an understanding was come to that he (Mr. C.) would 
take the sewage if the Board would carry it to a 
certain point in his holme. The Board went to con- 
siderable expense, and were at last informed that Mr. 
Cowper declined to take the sewage. On the part of 
Mr. Cowper, it was stated at a meeting of the Board 
that he had, at his own expense, had Mr. Newlands 
down from Liverpool, and that Mr. Newlands told 
him that the cut was made far too low ; that the tank 
would have.to be on the surface of the ground, and 
would necessitate a wheel to be put into the river to 
pump off the sewage. A member of the Board said 
he believed Lord Lonsdale would take it if the Board 
would carry it to him on the French Field estate. 
Another thought the best mode of getting rid of it 
was to run it into the river as they had done at Car- 
lisle; and a third member said if they did so Lord 
Lonsdale would bring an action against them. The 
Board finally agreed that the matter should remain iz 
statu quo for a week. 

A NEW Mope oF SmoTHERING SMOKE.— At 
Pendleton, the small fires of a bleach-work, as well 
as its large boiler furnace, are said to be now rid of 
black smoke by simply throwing over the replenish- 
ment of fuel a few spadefuls of a cheap mineral com- 
pound, which is said to absorb the carbon or blacks 
of the smoke, and to increase the heat and flame to a 
brilliant white. There is no saving of cost, it ap- 
pears, but the ashes are expected to have some value, 
The process reminds one of the practice amon 
cooks of sprinkling salt over a smoky fire to give 
it a clear flame, and also of the intensification 
of heat in fires by means of fire-clay balls, or lumps 
of chalk. Doubtless the substance used acts mainly, 
in its pulverulent state, by entangling the blacks and 
accumulating the heat in a way quite practicable with 
various earthy substances, not impregnated with 
poisonous volatiles, easily attainable in all parts of the 
country, and not restricted to any one district, or 
mineral alone. 

AUSTRALIAN StonE.—The stone now being pro- 
cured near the spot where the new Court-house is 
to be built, at Kilmore, says the Kilmore (Australian) 
Examiner, and with which it is intended to construct 
the base of that building, possesses the singular 
quality (upon being subjected to the action of fire), 
of melting like lead. During the process of fusion it 
becomes highly elastic. When suffered to cool, after- 
wards, it presents the appearance of coke on the 
inside, but on the outside it retains a shining black 
polish. It is no doubt impregnated with bituminous 
matter. 

Nene VattEyY Drainace Works. — The com- 
missioners have appointed Mr. John Fowler, C.E. as 
their engineer-in-chief to carry on these works, origi- 
nally commenced by the late Mr. Rendel, C.E. 

Evits oF Derective Cuurcn Stoves. — The 
congregation of St. Peter’s, Dorset, says the Dorset 
Chromicle, on Sunday last, were well nigh suffering 
‘most seriously from the effects of a mismanaged stove. 
|The poisonous gas, which was quickly spreading its 
| dangerous influence, affected many persons, who tried 
_to leave the church. Indeed, it is not easy to say 





| what might have occurred had the rector not imme- 


diately dismissed the congregation. 
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RECOVERY OF SUNKEN VESSELS, &C.—A com- 
any, under the Limited Partnership Act, has been 
ont with a capital of 60,0007. in 10/. shares, to 
carry out the patent of Capt. Stephen Rendoll Smith, 
for -sub-marine pur Ont of 1,141 wrecks and 
easualties in 1855 on the British coasts, 385 vessels 
were ‘sunk without means of raising them. The power 
brought to bear in Capt. Smith’s sub-marine lifting- 
apparatus is steam applied in two flat-bottomed iron 
vessels, The sunk vessel is sought for in deep water 
by the surveying apparatus, with divers on stages, 
with chain ladders, and drawn along by a screw- 
steamer, the chain ladders having on either side the 
ordinary air and speaking apparatus of divers. When | 
the vessel is found, the flat-bottomed screw-vessels 
are placed one on each side, and powerful steam machi- | 
nery, with crab-winches and chains are applied and 
worked with the help of a series of iron tubes passing | 
from the deck of each lifter, through its central line, | 
to the bottom, so that the lifting power is applied 
from the centre of each vessel without lurching or 
distarbing their vertical position, and by direct action | 
anda dead pull upon the wreck or other weight to be | 
lifted. When raised to a sufficient elevation it may | 
be carried onward to a beach, or other destination, by | 
the.serew propellors of the lifters ; or the wreck, it is | 
said, can be floated by further processes. | 
Fatt oF Part or a Stucco CornicE.—As you 
kjndly noticed my letter relative to the heavy over- | 
hanging cornices so frequently observed on new build- | 
ings in the City, I beg to inform you that, passing 
through Fenchurch-street, on Christmas-day, I ob- 
served 'the attention of people leaving church, attracted 
to the building occupied by the Marine Life lnsurance 
Society. It is a new building, with a heavy stucco 
cornice, a portion of the upper edge of which, about 
6:feet'in length, had fallen upon the footpath: the 
débris might weigh about half a ewt. Efforts should 
be made to check these monstrosities. As pleasing 
contrasts to them, and good examples to be followed, 
T:beg to call attention to the new Mark-lane Cham- 
bers, and to a building recently erected at the Fleet- 
street: end, and west side of Chancery-lane.—R. S. T. 


Imcrure on Locxs.—Mr. E. B. Denison gave a 
leeture on locks lately at Doncaster, in which he 
reviewed the various principles of lock construction, 
concluding with an account ofa new lock invented by 
himself, and of which he exhibited a specimen, manu- 
factured by Mr. Chubb. In this lock, said the. 
leeturer, the tumblers act without springs, being 
pushed one way by the handle which shoots the bolt, 
and the other way by the key. The key is not used 
for'locking, so that the owner of a door with this 
lock may leave any person to lock it for him without 
entrusting him with the key. The tumblers have 
thin- plates lying between them, and the friction, 
which is an impediment to the action of most locks, 
and sometimes makes them stick fast altogether when 
the lock gets dirty, is an assistance to this, and no 
high ‘finish of the working parts is required. The 
key not having to move, the bolt may be very thin: 
the key of the large lock exhibited weighs just a 

marter of an ounce. It pushes in a spring curtain, 
whieh closes the keyhole completely when the key is 
out ; and when it is pushed in ever so little, it pre- 
vents the bolts from being pressed against the tum- 
blers, there being a square plug behind the curtain, 
which goes through a notch in the edge of the bolt, 
except'when the curtain is up against the keyhole. 
You must, therefore, not only turn the key about half 
round, but take it out again, before you can turn the 
handle and open the lock, and it cannot be opened 
while any instrument whatever remains in the key- 
hole. Mr. Denison added, that he did not know that 
the lock described was manufactured by anybody : he 
believed not, althongh it was not patented, and 
although it was stated on the authority of Mr. Hobbs, 
in ‘his Treatise on Locks, to be secure against any 
known mode of picking. 

Roperts’s BRICKMAKING MACHINE.—The coarsest 
material, it is said, can be made into pressed bricks or 
tiles by Mr. John Roberts’s invention. There is a cir- | 
eular track on which are fixed a series of cast-iron | 
moulds at regular intervals, and a roller, which may 
vary in weight from one to ten tors, moves round on | 
the track, by steam, or other power. This roller, or 
wheel, is connected with a beam, which is moved in 
the frame by means of a shaft and cog-wheel. The’ 
clay or brick earth is filled into the moulds, and the | 
roller presses it firmly in. The wheel is followed by | 
a seraper, which removes any excess from the surface | 
of the moulds, asmaller roller acting as a balance, to ' 
prevent'the scraper from rising. On a pressing-plate, | 
attached by hinges to the moulds, any-design can be 
castor engraved. This plate is turned down upon 
the clay in the moulds, and the wheel passes over it 
a seeond time, and raises the manufactured bricks | 
from the moulds. Bricks of any pattern, it is said, 
can be manufactured by this machine, and any design 
can be readily impressed upon them. Encaustic tiles, | 
or tesseree; by slight modifications, can be also made. | 
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* Liquip Stone.” —A Mr. Hardinge, of New 
York, has patented the manufacture of what he not 
very correctly calls “liquid stone.” Quartz rock is 
roasted, and then made friable in cold water. It is 
then pulverised, and thrown into a peculiar steam- 
tight cauldron, containing caustic lye. Here it is 
acted upon by steam heat and the chemical solvent, 
and brought to a state of solution. When this solved 
silicate is applied to any substance, its water of solution 
evaporates, leaving a coat ofcrystal glass. In fact, it 
seems to be mainly a silicate of potash, or soda, such as 
was known and made centuries since. See ‘‘ Salmon’s 
Polygraphices”’ on “liquor or oil of flints.” Quartz 
rock, and sand, or flint, are almost convertible terms 
for silex, and this, when roasted and calcined, can 
readily with potash form a soluble silicate, which in 
aqueous solution has an oily or gummy aspect, and | 
was hence, of old, called “oil of flints,” and some- 
times “ oil of crystals,” quartz or silex having been 
formerly called “‘ crystals.” 

MANCHESTER EXuHIBITIONS.—The exhibition of 
modern paintings at the Royal Manchester Institution, 
which has recently been closed, was open for seventeen 
weeks,—seven at one shiliing, when 4,174 persons | 
paid for admission ; and ten weeks at sixpence, when 
the visitors numbered 3,507. In the evening the 
exhibition was open during ten weeks at threepence, 
when 8,484 persons inspected the works of art. There 
were also 178 season tickets sold. Upwards of 
16,000 visits were made to the exhibition,—a large 
number, but not equal, says the Courter, to previous 
years. The number of catalogues sold was 2,642 in 
the evening, at threepence, and 3,180 in the day, at 
sixpence. Thirty-one pictures have been sold in the 
rooms, and twenty taken by the Art-Union. The 
number of visitors at the Manchester Mechanics’ 
Institution Exhibition on New Year’s Day was 6,000. 
An excursion train from Sheffield brought 1,000 
visitors. Nearly 1,000 catalogues were sold during 
the day. 

CuurcH Burnt at MontrEAL.—Christ Church, 
the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, in Montreal, was 
destroyed by fire on the 10th ult. A dry goods store 
and the nuns’ building adjoining were also somewhat 
injured. The church was thought to be one of the 
most elegant and costly buildings in Canada. The 
damage by the fire is estimated at 120,000 dollars: 
the insurance is 68,000 dollars. The chureh pos- 
sessed an organ nearly as large as that of Haarlem, 
in Holland. 

Artists’ AND AMATEURS’ CoNVERS\ZIONI.— At 
Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, this annual 
series of artistic conversaziont are shortly to be held, 
the first on Thursday, the 5th February; the second on 
Thursday, the 5th of March; the third on Thursday, 
the 2nd of April; and the last on Thursday, the 7th 
of May. The annual subscription from each member 
is 12. 1s. which entitles the member, besides his or 
her personal admission to the meetings, to four 
visitors’ tickets of admission, each admitting one 
visitor to a single meeting only ; but members are at 
liberty to issue as many tickets as they please for any 
one meeting, subject to further subscriptions of one 
guinea for six additional visitors’ tickets, and half a 
guinea for three. 

THe Rrvincton WatTER at LiveRPOOL. — The 
Rivington water is at length being delivered into the 
Kensington reservoir, says a local paper of end of last 
week, and very few days, if indeed hours, will elapse 
before the inhabitants will have an opportunity of 
judging for themselves as to the quality of the water, 
about which so much has been said, and respecting 
which there has been such an unparalleled local agita- 
tion. 

EnGuish CHurcHES AT CaIRO AND ALEXAN- 
pRIA.—Subscription lists have been opened at Cairo 
for collecting funds to be applied to the erection of 
an English Episcopal Charch. Everything seems to 
denote that the requisite means will soon be provided. 
Little or no assistance is expected from Alexandria, 
where the English are still striving to obtain funds to 
build the steeple of their church. At least 12,000/. 
have been spent there for building the church, and the 
result, it is said, is an incomplete edifice, with sittings 
for only 180 or 200 persons. 

RE-OPENING OF THE CoLoss—EuM.— Under the 
auspices of a limited company, the Royal Colosseum, 
Regent’s-park, with all its varied attractions, has 
been re-opened, under the patronage of Her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort. Mr. Parris’s remarkable pic- 
ture of “‘ London by Day” is exhibited in the morning, 
and Mr. Danson’s “‘ London by Night” in the evening 
as before, and the Lisbon panoramas, the Apollonicon, 
the Swiss cottages and seenery, stalactite caverns, 
Greek saloon, conservatories, aviary, &c. &c. are all 
resurrected, none the worse for their recent entomb- 
ment, the whole exhibition being graced by music, in- 








Palace Orchestra and Orpheus Glee Union, and wound 
up by grand pyrotechnic displays, all for the certainly 
exceedingly small charge of one shilling. 








Low Contracts.—At the Alfreton County Court 
on the 28rd ult. a case between a contractor and 
certain overseers was tried. The plaintiff, Mr. James 
Andrews, claimed 42/. 18s. 3d. for work done in the 
erection of a bridge across the river Erewash, be- 
longing to the parishes of Pinxton and Salston. It 
appeared from plaintiff’s evidence that the defendants 
(overseers for the two parishes) invited three tenders 
for rebuilding the bridge, and that his tender of 
36/. 10s. was accepted by them without any written 
plan or specification, but that they verbally agreed 
the bridge should be rebuilt exactly the same as the 
old bridge was. Defendants had been several times 
while the works were in progress, and also expressed 
approval. At length, on the 22nd of September last, 
plaintiff received a note from defendants discharging 
him from further proceeding with the bridge (on the 
ground that great complaints had been made as to it) : 
at_ that time two or three days would have completed 
it. He now claimed 427. 18s. 3d. as the value of the 
work, with damages for delay, &c. Mr. Benjamin 
Wilson, architect, Alfreton, one of plaintiff's own 
witnesses, said, had he had the superintendence of the 
work, he could not have passed it as a good sound 
job, but that he thought there was already too 
much work done for the money. Mr. George Hall, 
architect, Derby, agreed with Mr. Wilson. For the 
defence it was contended that the verbal agreement 
had not been fulfilled, and that the bridge was not 
safe for traffic. Mr. Barber, architect, Eastwood, 
and others, were called to prove that the bridge was 
unsound. Mr. Barber, in cross-examination, said he 
did not consider the bridge worth thirty-six shillings, 
but admitted there might be some 6,000 new bricks, 
and as many old. The Judge, Mr. Cantrell, said he 
was surprised that the defendants should have let a 
contract belonging to the parishes in so loose a 
manner, and that for the sake of saving a few pounds 
in employing an architect, they had incurred all this 
expense and trouble. In his opinion also the plaintiff 
and Mr. Wilson had adopted every reasonable and 
proper course to avoid litigation. The judgment he 
should give was 28/. with all costs, to be paid forth- 
with. 

GigAnTIc TRON-CASTING NEAR Giascow.—On 
the 30th ultimo, at seven a.m. sixty tons of 
pig iron were put into the cupolas of Finnieston 
Tron-works, and by four o'clock of the same 
day this enormous mass of metal was poured 
into the mould. This monld contained in one mass 
the engine bottom of a colossal steamer, including two 
condensers, two chambers to receive the air pumps, 
as well as feed and bilge pumps and pillow block-for 
main shafts. The length of the mass which had to 
be cast was 24 feet 6 inches, the breadth 10 feet 
6 inches, and the height 9 feet. The casting, when 
taken from the mould, in the course of six or seven 
days, will be 47: tons 10 cwt. “ Let our readers,” 
says a Glasgow paper, “‘imagine this mass of iron 
thrown into the mould—sixty tons in all—pouring in 
a torrent which is exhausted in one minute and forty- 
five seconds, and they will have some idea of a-work 
which all the iron-workers in England refused,—the 
like of which none of the ironmasters in England ever 
saw [nonsense ],—and which was accomplished as an 
everyday job, under the superintendence of Mr. John 
Neilson. We have only further tc add, that. this is 
the second casting of the same kind in the same work, 
and the engines for which it was cast are to be fitted 
up for the new Australian line of steam vessels, by 
Messrs. J. and J. Thomson, of Clyde Bank.” 


A Joss-HoUSE IN VictorIA.— One of the most - 


striking and remarkable recent events, says the Mel- 
bourne Argus, was the consecration of a joss-house for 
the use of the Chinese residents in this city and its 
suburbs. The wooden edifice in which this singular cere- 
mony took place has been erectedand decorated, at a cost 
of about 1,000/. onan elevated plot of ground, some 
distance beyond the Orphan Asylum, at Emerald-hill. 
The temple is from 60 to 70 feet. in length, and about 
85 feet in width. It has two stories, the lower one 
being apparently that which is devoted to religious 
ceremonies. The upper story is:surrounded by a gal- 
lery, lighted from the roof, and is apparently set apart 
as an assembly-hall. The whole interior is pail 
and ornamented in the Chinese style, and hung round 
with banners. In the lower story is a picture eneh 

in a carved case, and to this all the external: cere- 
monies of adoration were paid. The painting consists 
of three figures, the centre one being that of an ol 
man of reverend appearance, and in a sitting posture: 
on one side of him'stands a young: man, and on 
other a man of mature years. 

Hastrines Boarp or HeattA.—The Local Council 
and Board of Health have determined on. carrying 
out and completing the extensive works of sewerage 
and drainage of the town. At the usual monthly meet- 
ing held on Friday in last week, the surveyor, Mr. 
John Laing, C.E. presented the plans for divisions 
B and C, which were approved of, and it. was ©: 
that tenders should be advertised for. 
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Mopvet Lopeine-HovusE FoR WOMEN IN Gias-| THE Late HucH MiLLeR.—We cannot allow the | 
gow.—The extensive building in Carrick-street, in- | Present lamentable occasion to pass away without 
tended to afford accommodation at a cheap-rate to recording the tragical end of one whom we may a 
r women, has been opened. It forms.a portion of | claim as once a humble but most able member of the 
an extensive establishment for lodgers of both sexes. | building trades. Hugh Miller, of Cromarty, — = 
The part of the building appropriated to women is his younger days, a common quarryman. e 
por from Cunsichsahanah op a passage leading past turning out the materials with which others were to 
the a = — of the wanes _— — pare a : mee — - own 
will be a ticket-office for women applying for admis- | celebrity, by the interest which he took in nature’s 
sion ; and when served, they will enter what is called stony records of the vital system of past ages. The 
the day-room, 55 feet long by about 20 feet wide, quarry in which he worked happened to be rich in 
where the inmates may sit during seasonable hours | petrifactions and in geological interest ; and the active 
and take their food. In this apartment there is a mind of Miller working’on this foundation soon ex- 
range of lockers, and.in connection with it there are | panded into that of a practical and able geologist, the 
lavatories for face, hands, and feet,.a bath-room, | fruits of his researches a an — — 
closets for a small — of x grad &e. The te one: _ arly t “ so a e - - 
kitchen is in direct communication with the day-room. | of “ The ed Sandstone,” and “ Fuotprints o 
The shop is intended for the: supply of the inmates. ‘the Creator.” Besides being a skilful geologist, he 
On the same floor asthe day-room there are twenty | ultimately became a man of general literary acquisi- 
beds, but the principal sleeping-accommodation is.up tions, and published other works, such as “ First 
stairs, where there are two floors reserved entirely for Impressions of England and her People ;” “ Scenes 


| 
| 
| 
| 


dormitories, and each fitted up for 100 inmates, thus 
giving altogether accommodation for 220 women. 


The charge for a single night’s accommodation will | Zhe Witness. 


be 3d. (children 2d.), and for the week of seven. days, 


ls. 6d. The men’s lodging-house, entering from 


and Legends of the North of Scotland,” &c. ; and was | 
for some years- editor of an Edinburgh newspaper, | 
At the: period of his untimely end, he 
| was engaged, not only in editing this newspaper, but 
in preparing a.new work, “ The Testimony of the 


| 


| 


M’Alpine-street, being a larger undertaking, is not Rocks,” in farther-reply, it is said, to the celebrated 


yet ready for occupation. 
PuotocRAPHic Socrety—tThe. fourth annual ex- 





“* Vestiges-of Creation,” and: had just concluded his 


_task-when his-brain gave way, and in a state border- 


hibition of this Society is now-open in the Gallery of ing-on clear insanity, he bade farewell to his wife and 


the Old Water-colour Society, in Pall-mall East. It 
contains some very fine specimens, especially of por- 
traits. All who take-an:interest in this art, or-who 


‘wish to amuse themselves by studying.a wide range 


of objects, should visit this exhibition. 
DISFIGUREMENT OF New Paint By Frost.— 


‘The Kilkenuy Moderator gives.an amusing account 


of the supposed mischievous disfigurement of outside 
doors and shutters on a recent occasion, when appli- 
cation was made to the mayor to advertize a reward 
for the discovery of the scoundrels who had so indus- 
triously rubbed large surfaces: here and there over the 
town with pumice-stone,.and sprinkled oil of vitriol 
over others. No scrubbing or rubbing was of any 
use, and large orders were given to the town painters 
(who, no doubt, had a wipe of suspicion cast on the ~, 
too, for this undesirable “good for trade”). To the 
astonishment of all, however, on the following mor:1- 
ing, not a vestige of the damage remained, all trace 
of it having disappeared as unaccountably as it had 
appeared. It was at length diseovered that it must 
have arisen from “the sudden transition of moisture 
from (to?) a hard frost, and,” adds-our authority, 
“as, in every instance, the effect was.remarked where 
doors and-shutters had been newly painted within a 
few months back, we must. presume it was caused by 
some decomposition of the oil, although how exactly 
produced we do not profess to be able to state with 
scientific precision.” Was it not simply from the 
freezing of the undried or new oil by a certain ex- 
treme degree of cold? The circumstance, though 
not of the same nature, reminds us of the disfigure- 
menf of cement fronts, probably from sewer emana- 
tions, of which there has been so much ground of 
complaint in the metropolis. As a protective against 
sulphuretted hydrogen from sewers, in outside paiut- 
ing, we may remind our readers, by the way, zinc 
white (coloured or otherwise, but without white lead) 
isa good foundation over the cement. 


Stoves AND VENTILATION.—I was. pleased: to see, 
in your article on “Improvements in House Build- 
ing,” some useful hints on ventilation, and beg to 
remind you of another means of keeping out draughts, 
and diffusing a more equal warmth through our rooms, 
namely, that all grates for sitting-rooms or bed- 
rooms, should be-set hollow, and have-air admitted to 
the cavities, to be warmed before coming into the 
tooms in the way proposed by Mr. Hosking and Mr. 
Ioyd. Mr. Pierce, of Jermyn-street, makes grates 


specially for this purpose. But I think any register 


stove could be made to warm the air, provided the 


‘fireplace was lined with fire-bricks. Where a new 


house is being. ereeted, I would propose to use 9-inch 
or 12-inch glazed drain-pipes for flues, directly over 
the fire, as high as the ceiling would permit, with 
% cavity round it, and ventilators to regnlate the 
due-admission of air. I have lately heated a car- 
Nage-house in this way, from an Anglo-German 
stove in the saddle-room adjoining, and was sur- 


prised at the quantity of hot air I got from this | 


flue. Of course this hot air could be admitted into 
the same room, or into a passage where convenient. 
or labourers’ cottages, in those counties where they 
bara wood exclusively, I build them.a fireplace, 3 feet 
G:inches wide, 3 feet 6 inches high, with a semi-arch, 
td 20 inches deep, shaped as Count Rumford recom- 
mends. We get large fire lumps made on purpose, 
80 that it makes a very tidy fireplace, free from 
shoke. For bed-rooms I use a (12-inch fire) regis- 
ter, which answers the purpose of a chimney-piece as 
Well, H. Cups. 


| family-in-a scarcely intelligible note, and shot himself 
with a revolver, which he kept at his bedside while 
alarmed-with exaggerated, and indeed, insane fears of 
burglars, and of danger to his cherished ““ Museum.” 
The tragedy, we-may-add, did not-end here; for the 
foreman of the maker of the fatal revolver shot him- | 
self with it the very next day while withdrawing some | 
of its charges. | 
ManBy TESTEMONIAL.—At.a meeting recently held 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, the following 
resolutions were passed :—“ Resolved. unanimously — 
That Mr. Charles Manby, who-has for upwards of 
seventeen years. held the post of seeretary of the | 
Institution of Civil Engineers, having retired from | 
| the-more-active duties of the office, the present is a 
' fitting occasion.to acknowledgethe important services 
| rendered’ by Mr. Manby during his tenure of office, as 
well as his general usefulness to the profession. 
Resolved—That. the following gentlemen be a com- 
mittee to carry out the above object :—The Council 
of. the Institution of Civil Engineers, and ‘Messrs. | 
T. E. Blackwell, T. R. Crampton, W. T. Doyne, ' 
G. W. Hemans, J. E. M‘Connell, G.. Peel, members ; 
and Messrs. J. G. Aspold, J. Freeman, Johu Hamil- | 
ton, jun. W. Piper, J. Allen-Ransome, G. F. White, 
and.T. H. Wyatt, -associates, with power to -add-to 
their number.” At a subsequent meeting of the-com- | 
mittee it was resolved, thatthe objeet of the:com- 
mittee being to make the testimonial as.general.as 
possible, each.subscription be limited.to two guineas. | 
Mr. G. P. Bidder-has. been. requested to act as trea- | 
surer to the faud, and:Mr.J.Forrest has been appointed 
honorary secretary to the testimonial committee. | 
Tur TowN-HALL FLoor or WIVELISCOMBE GIVEN 
way.—At a-coroner’s inquest held in the-Town-hall 
' of Wiveliscombe, on Saturday in last week, while the 
summing up- was in progress, a cast-iron: girder:sup- 
' porting the cross-timbers-of the floor of the halb-sud- 
| denly snapped asunder.with a lond report. The court 
' was crowded, but throngh the presence of mind of the 
‘magistrates, who -reques‘ed:: those in: fear to retire 
‘slowly by six.at atime, the court: was cleared of all 
‘except the parties officially connected with the in- 
quiry. The floor was_kept up by the timbers them- 
selves, and happily no personal damage was sustained. 


| Sate or Pustic Works at RotTHERHAM.— From 
a. deficiency in the borrowing powers: of: the Rother- ' 
ham Board of Health, and other causes, the;:water- | 
works and engines, offices, &c. have-been scized and 
sold to the seizing creditors for three comparatively 
small sums of 1,500/. dueto Messrs. Beeeroft, Butler, | 





| 





and Co.; 1,100/. due to the Earl of Effingham; and | ~ 


9007. due to Mr. Simpson, the contractor. About | 
40,0007. had been: expended on the drainage and 
water supply of the town. Claims to theextent of 
4,000/. or 5,000/. are still unsatisfied. It is rather 
‘odd, that the only other town in a like position that 
we: hear of, is Worksop, in the same neighbourhood, | 
where office-fixtures, &«. have-been seized for rent. | 
OPENING..oF NEw BUILDING FOR QUEEN CHAR- | 
LoTTe’s Lyine-1n HospitaL.—The governors of this 
old-established charity arranged to open their new 
hospital for the reception of patients at the com- 
mencement of the new year. The new building | 
occupies the site-of the old one at Lisson-green, which | 
was pulled down in 1855. The new hospital is.a | 
very plain but serviceable building, and is ventilated, 
warmed, &c. on modern principles. The design was 
furnished by Mr. C. Hawkins, and the hospital was 
erected by Mr. George Bird, under the superintend- | 


ance.of Mr: P. F. Page, arehitect. | 








hill, for Mr. Thomas Renanson. 
arehitect :— 


MANUFACTURE OF GLass,. ENaMELs, &.— Mr: 
H. Medlock, of Great Marlborough-street, has.in- 
vented some improvements in the manufacture ’ of 
glass, enamels, and other vitrified substances. The 
inventor uses clay containing ‘from two. to ten per 
cent. of potash or soda, and fuses this with such a 
proportion of sand and lime, or carbonate:of lime, as 
will nearly produce, with the constituents of the clay, 
definite chemical compounds known as double silicates. 
The particular clay he prefers. to use is. found in the 
neighbourhood of Limerick, in Ireland, and: contains 
from two to seven per cent. of potash and soda. For 
the purpose of reducing the iron which may be con- 
tained in the materials to the lowest. oxide,.and so 
improving the colour of the glass, he substitutes:for 
the lime, or ordinary carbonate of lime, black marble, 
the black colour of which is-produced by carbon. The 
invention is applicable to the manufacture of-enamels 
and other vitrified substances, as well as glass, me- 
tallic oxides or ores being added to produce the requi- 
site colour and opacity. : 


THe LiverPoot Free Pusric Lisrary.—At a 
recent meeting of the Liverpool Town Council a 
letter was read from Mr. W. Brown, one of the 
members for the southern division of the county;;and 
an inhabitant of the town, making the-munificent 
offer to build at his own sole expense the new’free 
library—the corporation finding a suitable site. The 
erection of the building, it is thought, will cost about 
30,0007. Mr. Brown suggests, as the only:stipula- 
tion, that his name-shall in some way be associated 
with the building, and that he and succeeding members. 
of his family shonld have some voice. in the manage- 
ment of the institution. A vote of thanks .to.Mr. 
Brown was unanimously adopted, coupled with:amin- 
timation that the council would be glad to meet’ his 
wishes with respect to associating his name with the- 
building and the management of the institution, and 
a. special committee was appointed to consider the 
best means of connecting a memorial of Mr. Brown 
with the building, whether by a portrait or a status, 
or:both, or by any other:means. 

Tue LiveRPoot TrimBER TraDE.—From the usual 
cireulars, it appears that: since 1st February: last, the 
supplies, to this port, of North American colonial wood, 
have been brought. in 410 vessels, viz—112_from 
Quebec, 147 from St. John, N.B. and 151 from other 
ports, which have occupied a tonnage of 306;155. 
During same time in the previous year there arrived 
390 vessels, the tonnage being 303,704. The average 
amount for the like time in four years previous to: 
this, has been 288,883 tons. From the North of 
Europe 70 vessels, 22,980 tons wood laden, haye 
arrived ; whilst for the like time in the previous year, 
37 vessels, 10,825: tons arrived; thevaverage of ‘four 
years being 19,961.tons. Latterly the extreme strin- 
gency of the money market in England bas.materially 
checked the consumption of wood goods; . and; if it 
continue, may prevent stocks, which are by no means. 
immoderate in England, from diminishing, as they 
would do under a more healthy state of financial 
matters. 


American Patents. For an Improvement in 
Sawing Machinery. A. S. T. Copeland, Pittsburgh, 

‘a. Claim.—The: saw-head and: saw-strainers, and 
the combination of said saw-heads and strainers with 
the screw-nuts and screws. Also, attaching of saw- 
heads to pitman. Also, the combination. . of belt- 
reverses, with the mechanism for starting and stop. 
ping saws, and reversing pitman and circular.-saw- 
shafts. Also, by reversers.——For an Improvement 
in Machines for Sawing Marble. Lewis 8. Fiswer, 
Waynesborough, Pennsylvania. Claim.—Operating 
the saws by racks aud cog-wheel, in combination 
with the guides. For an Improvement in. Sawing 
Machines. T. T. Prosser, Oconomowock, Wis. 
Claim.—The levers, pivoted or attached to the  up- 
right ; the saw being placed at one end of the levers, 
and the levers adjusted by the bars and:set screws:at 
the.opposite end. 














[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
MESSRS. CLARK anv CO. 

15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
GENTLEMEN, — After eight years’ trial of your 
Patent Revolving Shutters, erected here, I can safely 
pronounce thenr most effectual in their action, and 
they have given me the utmost satisfaction. 

Iam, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
Gro. Downe. 
155, Leadenhall-street, August: 7th, 1856, 











TENDERS 


For additions and alterations to the Castle Inn, Notting- 
Mr. Wm. .Mumford, 


a TSR me - : 
AD QTIA BES ..scsssssccescsceccesesececes . 
Cowland.. 988. 0 0 
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ATHENS. 


DIsTINGUISHED amongst the goodly throng 
of travellers whose devotion to art has — 
them to grapple with the ignorance and narrow- 
minded prejudice of the Turk and the bad 
accommodation of the country, in order to in- 
crease with their classic scholarship or topo- 
graphical science, their architectural knowledge, 
or graphic skill, the general stock of informa- 
tion upon this absorbing subject, stand Stuart 
and Revett. We may remark that four years 

revious to Messrs. Spon and Wheler’s visit, a 
oreign nobleman, the Marquis de Nointel, 
French ambassador to the Porte, accompanied 
by a Flemish artist, named Carrey, visited 
Athens, and investigated to some extent the 
remains of art that it contained. No pub- 
lished work resulted from this visit; but some 
of the sketches were engraved, and three or four 
are to be found in Mountfaugon. De Nointel, 
therefore, may be said to have set the example 
in the adventurous crusade, and Stuart and 
Revett to have reduced theory to practice. In 
addition to the works named in the first part of 
this article,* that have emanated from the host 
of visitors who have in greater or less degree 
contributed to the general architectural result, 
we may add Chandler’s “Travels in Asia 
Minor ;” De Quincy’s “ Restitution des deux 
Frontons du Temple de Minerve et de celui de 
Jupiter Olympien;” Wilkins’s “ Atheniensia ;” 
Visconti’s “Sculpture du Parthenon;” Dod- 
well’s “ Classical Tour;” Wordsworth’s “Athens 
and Attica; ” Leake’s “Topography ;” Muir’s 
“Journal; ” Burrow’s “History and Topo- 
graphy of Athens;” Beulé’s “ L’Acropole ; ” 
Pittakys’ “ L’Ancienne Athénes ; ” Gailhabaud’s 
‘Ancient and Modern Architecture ;” and 
some valuable works by German writers. This 
spirit of inquiry seemed to have seized the more 
enlightened countries of Europe at a fortunate 
moment, for the same masterpieces of art that 


The mirror-frame in the first room at Marl- 
borough House (671), the decoration of which 
is entirely in the revived classical style, exhibit- 
ing beautiful renderings of palmette ornaments, 
guilloche and acanthus-leaf mouldings, and has 
within the triangular panels of the foot four cir- 
cular medallions, carved with emblematical 
devices in relief, is considered to have been the 
property of Sigismund Pandulpho Malatesta, 
lord of Rimini, or of his celebrated mistress, 
Isotta degl]’ Atti (called Isotta da Rimini). He 
employed the well-known Leon Battista Alberti 
to build him a church at Rimini (San Fran- 
cesco), which is still quoted as one of the 
earliest and most important monuments of the 
revival; and as that mirror-frame agrees with 
the architectonic sentiment of the church, it is 
suggested that it may have been executed from a 
design of that architect. Alberti, a poet, an archi- 
tect, a gentleman, a musician, an orator, a writer, 
was one of those models, as QuatremeredeQuincy 
says, of whom nature is unfortunately but too 
sparing. His celebrated Treatise on Architec- 
ture was written in Latin, and was afterwards 
translated into various languages. He was born 
in 1398, and attained great age, but the exact 
* time of his death appears to be unknown. 
The frame of another mirror, in the middle 
. room, is of a more elaborate kind, including two 
scrolls of foliage, starting at the bottom, and 
mecting at the top, and holding in its involu- 
tions an angel, death, birds, animals, and other 
figures. What is called a flaming grenade, at 
the top of the frame, is thought to have been the 
device of Lucrezia Borgia, of whom the mirror 
is said to have been the property. 
Connected with each figure is a capital letter. 


The curator, for once a little at fault, says, “ It | 
is difficult to devine the meaning of the discon- had braved ‘the elements for so many hundred 


nected capital letters so quaintly scattered | YS have been unable to hold their ground 


2 ‘against the fanaticism of an illiterate and semi- 
throughout the scrollwork.” He will find, how- | 00 
ei a sealing: Gnnt team: ths Withee | barbarous people, and the lapse of each modern 


ere : .+ century has effected more mischief than five 
wards, beginning with the dragon on one side, times that period in earlier times. For instance, 


-and what would seem to be a pig on the other, |when Sir G. Wheler visited Athens, the Par- 
they form the words Bonwm and Malum, the thenon was entire; whereas, when Stuart first 
last letter of the first being held by the angel, beheld that building, a century later, much 
and that of the second by Death. The Literary | damage had _ accrued to it, for though the 
Gazette has forestalled us in pointing this out, | a ortico, ‘the we gy eds of 
though not in the detection. Let us further Yi ie Says: cannot be described,” was 
suggest, that what the curator calls a’great Y, at. 
the bottom, where the scroll on each side com- ' 
mences, and whence emerges a youth, may be 
a V, and stand for vita, while what is called 
a grenade, which occurs between the angel and 
death—the end of good and evil—may possibly | 
be intended to typify the end of all, a globe in 
flames, when good and evil find their reward. 

No. 672, a metallic mirror in ebony frame, 
the decoration of which consists of an inlay of 
narrow fillets of ivory, forming interlaced Italian | 





and the sculptures in the metopes were defaced 
Revett’s second visit in 1765, the single column 


pulled down to burn into lime! (Fig. 1.) 

At the present day the antiquities are 
'tolerably well looked after by the Athenian 
Archeological Society, who, as our readers may 


fretwoik, or knot patterns, is interesting as one | 
of the earliest examples of the use of ebony, 
which afterwards became such a favourite deco- 
_rative material. 
The cistern in cast brass (405), belonging 
probably to the commencement of the fifteenth i apn sh Ce age a a 
o ] 


century, should not be overlooked. It is of 7. : : 
German or Flemish work, and represents a i 1762) was published by himself ; the second 


id . f r, ° : 
castle, the turrets battlemented and crowned | wea! on Pan cr ic ral Mg pe ese 
with conical roofs. It is made to be suspended 


) be ed well calculated to excite public interest in this 
against a wall, and has a tap. Similar utensils 


labour of classic revival, containing, as it did, a 
may often be noticed in illuminated MSS. and specimen of each of the Greek orders ;—in the 
early pictures. There are many other objects Doric portico of the Agora, in the exquisite 
which might be pointed to: suffice it, however, Tonic temple on the Ilissus, in the ruins of the 
to say, that the Soulages collection, rightly Corinthian Stoa, and in the charming creations 
viewed, will afford many valuable lessons, and 


of the Choragic monument of Lysicrates, and 
that its domiciliation amongst us will tend 


the octagon tower of Andronicus Cyrrhestes. 
: . , But it was the second volume, containing the 
materially to the improvement of decorative art 
in this country. 


Parthenon, in its matchless proportions, its 
|Sculptured metopes, and the remains of the 
| continuous frieze of the peripterus ; the remains 
| of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius ; the Choragic 
monument of Thrasyllus; and the Propylea, 
which last was added to the volume by the 
Dilettanti Society, for whom it was measured 


Stuart may be justly considered the father 
of Greek architecture in England; and the nice 
feeling evinced in the restoration of the 
original forms out of the crumbling and faded 
materials before him, proved how well he was 








ScuLPTURE-ROOM AT THE Natrona GALLERY.— 
Sculptors will be glad to learn that plans have been 
obtained by the Council of the Royal Academy for 
converting the halls into a sculpture gallery. Height 
seems the main difficulty, and should be kept in view. 





* See p 2, ante, 


still standing, yet the figures in the pediment 





and ruined; and even in the interval between | 
Stuart and Revett’s first visit in 1752, and, 


remember, have even restored in plaster some | 
_ well-known portions, removed by different nations. | 


left standing of the west front of the Temple tained more than 10,000 houses. 


f Jupiter Olympi ing 
of Jupiter Olympius was gone, having been | said upon the salient: 


The position of most of the gates of Athens - 


and drawn, that convinced the most sceptical 
of the deep importance of the subject, and the 
surpassing merit of the work. 

Ancient Athens was divided into three parts. 
the Acropolis (#’Axpézontc), the Asty (rd” Aory) 
and the port-towns, Peirzus, Munychia, and 
Phalerum. From the original limits of the cit 
being confined to the Acropolis, it was frequently 
termed Modtc by Greek writers. The Ast 
signified the upper town, in contradistinction to 
the sea-ports or lower town, and therefore in. 
cluded the Todt, Sometimes, however, it js 
called the lower city (7) xarw médcc), as opposed 
to the Acropolis, or upper city. Pierseus and 
Munychia were surrounded by the same fortif. 
cations, and united to the Asty by the long walls, 
Phalerum, the ancient port-town of Attica, was 
also united for a time by the Phaleric wall. The 
position of the walls of the Asty has occasioned 
much discussion. The two able topographers, 
Leake and Forchhammer, are at issue; for 
whilst the former supposes that the walls of 
Themistocles ran from the gate Dipylum across 
the crest of the hills of the Nymphs, the Pnyx, 
and the Museium, and then north of the Tlissus, 
which would thus have flowed outside the 
walls; the latter, on the other hand, main. 
tains that the remains visible on the line 
described do not belong to the walls of 
Themistocles, but to fortifications of a later 
period; probably those erected by Valerian, 
when the population of the city had diminished, 
In proof of the greater extent of the walls of 
Themistocles, numerous considerations are ad- 
duced in Dr. Smith’s “Geographical Dictionary,” 
based upon the descriptions of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Pausanias, &c. and inductive reason- 
ings of much weight ; the conclusion arrived at 
being, that the walls of Themistocles extended 
from the gate called Dipylum, along the western 
descent of the hills called Pnyx and Museiun, 
including both those hills within their circuit; 
that they then crossed the Ilissus near the 
western end of the Museium, and ran along the 
nega on the left of the river, including 
Ardettus and the Stadium within the city ; after 
which, making a turn to the north, they again 
crossed the Ilissus, and leaving Mount Lyca- 
bettus on the east, they ran in a semicircular 
direction till they rejoined the Dipylum. 

It may seem at first sight atari that no 
traces of the walls of Themistocles remain, but 
a little reflection will remind us that the walls 
and huge buildings of numerous other cities of 
antiquity have been as completely obliterated. 

It is impossible to determine the exact popu- 
lation of Athens. It is stated by Thucydides 
and Xenophon to have been the most populous 
city of Greece, and the latter says that : - 

n the 
“Fasti Hellenici” will be found all that can be 


is doubtful. On the west side were the Aizvior, 
originally called the Opracar T1éar (leading to 
Thria, near Eleusis), called also the Kepapemd: 
Ilé\at (communicating between the inner and 
outer Cerameicus, at the north-west corner of 


the city; south of that were the Sacred Gate 


adapted for the task he had set himself. Of the | 


_when public spirit 





(ai Iepai TéAat), which terminated the Sacred 
Way to Eleusis and the Peiraic Gate ( TMepaisy 
TIvdn) from which ran the carriage-road between 
the long walls to the Piereus. At the south- 
west corner was the Melitian Gate (Medurides 
TéAat), leading to Melite. On the south side 
was the Itonian Gate (at’Irwviat Iv\at), lead- 
ing to Phalerum. On the east side were the 
Gate of Diochares (at Arbydpoug TvAat), leading 
to the Lyceium, and the Diomeian Gate ( 
Atépecat Tddar), leading to Diomeia. On the 
north side were the Herian Gate (ai Hpi 
TléAat), or Gate of the Dead, the Acharmal 
Gate (ai ’Axapyixai M1éXat), leading to Acharna, 
the Equestrian Gate (at ‘Immadeg TlvAat), an 
the Gate of Hgeus (a Aiyéwe Mvdar), Besides 
these, were others whose names are unknow?. 
It would appear that during the time o 
Athens’ greatest eminence in arms and arts, het 
private Dheoe were mean and unadorned, it 
striking contrast to the magnificence of te 
public buildings: the same sentiment 9 
ae which made an Athenian devote His 
ife to the public good, rendering him also care 
It was at a later perio? 


less of private luxury. 
: ie had declined, that the 
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